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Memoir of the late William Russell, Esq. 


ILLIAM RUSSELL, Esq., 
whose death was announced in 

the last Number, [(p. 141,] was born 
at Birmingham, on the 11th No- 
vember, 1740. He was formerly 
concerned in the exportation of the 
manufactures of Birmingham and 
Sheffield, to Russia, Spain and the 
United States of America, with which 
last country his family before him had 
been long connected. The records 
of the town of Birmingham will bear 
witness to the numerous objects of 
public interest to which his efforts 
were directed, such as the improve- 
ment of the adjacent roads, the better 
ving of the streets, the erecting an 
Hospital, and forming a public library. 
On all affairs of importance he took a 
diligent and zealous part, and such 
was his ability as a speaker and his 
knowledge as a man of business, that 
he was frequently invited to preside 
at the meetings of his townsmen. For 
many years he was an active magis- 
trate for the county of Worcester, as 
some time after his marriage, which 
took place in 1763, he had fixed his 
residence in that county, at Showell 
Green, within two miles of Birming- 


Mr. Russell was rendered more 
particularly conspicuous by his stre- 
nuous and undaunted support of civil 
and religious liberty, his efforts to 
assist in obtaining the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and his 
intimacy with that great philosopher 
and most excellent man Dr. Priestley, 
who, in his Memoirs, published in 
1806, p. 94, thus speaks of Mr. R.: 
“Qn my removal to Birmingham 
commenced my intimacy with Mr. 
Wiliam Russell, whose public spirit 
and zeal in every sal samen can 
hardly be exceeded. My obligations 
ae were various and constant, so 
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money. At his proposal, I doubt not, 
some of the heads of the congregation 
made me a present of two hundred 
pounds, to assist me in my theological 
publications ;" and p. 98, “I have 
been minister here between seven and 
eight years without any interruption 
of my happiness, and for this [ am 
sensible | am in a great measure in- 
debted to the friendship of Mr. Rus- 
sell.” ’ 
This friendship exposed Mr. R, to 
the effects of a spirit of intolerance 
then prevalent, and marked him as a 
victim for party rage, at the riots in 
Birmingham, iv 1791, from which he 
was one of the principal sufferers, 
During these disturbances, the intre- 
pidity of his character shewed itself 
on several occasions. By his courage 
and presence of mind he preserved his 
own house from destruction for three 
days, and only left it to go to the relief 
of bis family. Had he been supported 
by the magistrates, as he earnestly 
solicited from the commencement of 
the riots, there is scarcely a doubt but 
almost all the mischief that ensued 
would have been prevented. His 
house being burnt, he repaired with 
his family to London, and immediately 
waited on Mr. Pitt to claim the inter- 
ference of government. He frequently 
spoke of this interview, as evincing 
ou the part of Mr. Pitt a desire to re- 
store tranquillity and grant indemnity 
to the sufferers. Shortly after the 
riots Mr. R. retired from business, 
and lived for some time in the vicinity 
of Gloucester; but not being able to 
bring the extensive concerns he had 
carried on in America to a satisfactor 
conclusion, and having considerab 
claims on the state of Maryland for 
paternal property detained during the 
American war, he resolved to visit 
that country, and accordingly em- 
barked with his family, two daughters 
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and ason, in August, 1794. He did 
not, however, arrive in America till 
September, 1795, having been taken 
prisoner soon after sailing from Fal- 
mouth, by a French squadron, and 
detained in Brest harbour, notwith- 
standing the immediate intercession of 
the American minister. 

Many interesting circumstances 
might be related respecting his cap- 
ture, detention aud subsequent stay 
for a few months in France; but this 
would be going beyond the bounds 
of the present sketch. It would also 
be transgressing the limits prescribed 
toenlarge ou his residence in America, 
where he continued almost five years, 
and was gratified by the notice of the 
most distinguished characters there, 
and chiefly by that of the founder of 
American independence. This illus- 
trious hero he visited at Mount Ver- 
non, after he had retired there from 
public life. A friendly intercourse 
followed between them, and several of 
General Washington's letters remain 
amongst Mr. R.’s papers. 

Mr. Russell's family being less par- 
tial to America than himself, he com- 
lied with their desire to return to 
Kngland, but determined himself to 
take France in his way, to visit an 
estate which had been assigned to 
him by an American gentleman who 
was largely indebted to him; there 
he intended to remain only a few 
months, but war breaking out, he 
was prevented from joining his family 
in England, and though he was be- 
yond the age of the proscription then 
issued against the E:nglish, (May, 
1802,) yet all the favour he could ob- 
tain was permission to retire to his 
property in Normandy, where he con- 
tinued during the whole war, only 
disturbed by some occasional alarms 
as to his personal safety. His bene- 
volent disposition procured him, in the 
neighbourhood of Ardennes, the ap- 
apr of “ Le pére des pauvres.” 

e situation he was in afforded him, 
indeed, the means of being extensively 
useful amongst the surrounding poor, 
who had very scanty means of relief 
from their great distress: of this dis- 
tress he was accustomed to draw a 
most feeling picture. 

On the return of peace, Mr. R. has- 
tened, with his son, &c. to revisit his 
mative country, where he landed on 
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26th October, 1814. He was now 
74 years of age, and though his day 
of activity was over, yet he retained, 
in a surprising manner, that strength 
of constitution and vigour of intellect 
which he formerly enjoyed. Had 
there been no other obstacle, his in- 
creased deafness would alone have 
prevented his entering again into pub- 
lic life, at the same time that it essen- 
tially curtailed those social pleasures 
he was so well qualified to partake of 
and to impart; but he never per- 
mitted the mortifying consequences of 
this infirmity to depress his spirits; 
his convivial powers were still great, 
and by a constant and quick attention 
to the lips of persons speaking, he had 
learnt to comprehend what was said 
with surprising facility. 

As the power and inclination to oc- 
cupy himself in the busy concerns of 
life diminished, he betook himself with 
more ardour to the comforts of reli- 
gion, and rejoiced incessantly that he 
had been alive to them in his earliest 
youth, as well as through all the vary- 
ing scenes which had succeeded. He 
was a great advocate for family devo- 
tion, which he constantly practised, 
and now employed much of his time 
in composing a set of prayers for this 
purpose, ef which he had a few ma- 
nuscript copies made for his particular 
friends. Never did truer piety ema- 
nate from a more entire conviction of 
the trath of Christianity, and a more 
absolute dependence on its promises. 
This was strikingly apparent on the 
bed of death. When all around him 
was fading away, and he felt himself 
gradually but certainly withdrawing 
from existence, he was at this mo- 
ment not only resigned and compla- 
cent, but almost joyful; firmly per- 
suaded he was about to undergo a 
happy change, and that the assurance 
would be verified in his case as in 
that of all mankind, that Jesus Christ 
was the Resurrection and the Life. 
Since his return from France, he had 
spent more than three years at Upton- 
upon-Severn, in the bosom of his fa- 
mily and friends, who, while they 
deeply lament his loss, reflect with 
satisfaction on the tranquillity of his 
latter days, and especially of his last 
moments. His illness was short, and 
fortunately attended with little bodily 
pain. He expired on 26th January 








last, at the Hyde, near Upton, the 
residence of his son-in-law, James 
Skey, Esq, and was buried in the 
family vault at St. Philip's Church, 
Birmingham, on Srd February; but 
very few of his former friends sur- 
vived to attend him to the grave. 
February 12, 1818. 


T.R. 
—=e—— 

Memoir of the late Rev. Thomas 
Astley. 


[Concluded from p. 85.] 

OON after his removal to Chester- 

field, Mr. Astiey engaged in the 
education of young geutlemen, whom 
he received into his house as boarders. 
For the fulfilment of the duties of 
this very arduous aud deeply respon- 
sible occupation, he was admirably 
qualified by the extensiveness and 
solidity of his acquirements; and espe- 
cially by the happy manner he had of 
communicating instruction, together 
with the great amiableness of his 
iemper. His services in this capacity 
were highly valued, anxiously sought 
after, and are affectionately remem- 
bered. 

In December, 1775, Mr. Astley 
married Phebe, the only daughter of 
Joseph Wilkinson, Esq., of Birming- 
ham.* By her he had five sons and 
four daughters: and mever were the 
pious fortitude and resignation of the 
true Christian more strikingly mani- 
fested, than in the exemplavy manner 
in which he sustained that great trial, 
the loss of children. Two of his 
children, a son and daughter, died in 
their childhood; and two others, a 
son and daughter, died, the former 
aged 22 years, the latter at the age of 
19. 

In the spring of the year 1777, 
circumstances, counected with the 
increasing reputation of his school, 
rendered it expedient for him to re- 
move to Dronfield, a village about 
five miles distant from his congrega- 
tion. The inconvenience, however, 
which necessarily attended his resid- 
ing so far from his professional en- 
gagements, was not permitted by him 
to prevent the faithful and conscien- 





* Of this gentleman, as a contemporary 
with Mr. Bourne, a short account was 
published, on the communication of Mr. 
Astley, inthe ‘ Memoirs of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Bourne,’ by Joshua Toulmin, D. D. 
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tious discharge of his duties as a chris- 
tian minister. ‘These he always con- 
sidered as of the first importance ; 
and as such he would not allow him- 
self to perform them with carelessness 
or indifference. Jndeed, his talents and 
character as a minister of religion 
were so highly and justly appreciated, 
that he was frequently sounded on 
behalf of congregations who were 
without ministers, as to his disposition 
respecting a change of situation: but 
his modesty always led him to dis- 
trust his fitness for undertaking any 
more weighty charge; and his con- 
tented, unambitious temper, forbade 
the desire of change. 

Following the order of time, it may 
here be observed that, as a scholar, 
Mr. Astley's attainments were held in 
such great estimation, that, in the 
year 1779, he was strongly solicited 
to accept the classical professorship 
in the academy at Warrington. The 
invitation of a ‘* Special General 
Meeting of the ‘Trustees of the Col- 
lege” to fill this department, was com- 
municated to him by T. B. Bayley 
and T. C. Worsley, Esqrs., as ‘ the 
general and hearty wish of the Trus- 
tees ;" accompanied by expressions 
of the warmest approbation on the 
part of the two other tutors, Drs, 
Aikin and Enfield, and by assurances 
of their cordial friendship, assistance 
and support. But though this invita- 
tion was given in the most gratifying 
manner, his great diffidence, together 
with some domestic considerations, 
induced him more than once to decline 
it. 

Mr. Astley continued to reside at 
Dronfield, till the spring of 1784, 
when the cares attendant upon an 
increasing family, together with the 
discharge of his professional engage- 
ments, induced him to relinquish a 
boarding school, and to reside again 
in Chesterfield. His design now was 
to have limited his attention, as an 
instructor of youth, to his own chil- 
dren: but the solicitations of the pa- 
rents of some few of his pupils whe 
had not fivished the intended course 
of education under his care, prevailed 
with him to retain them for a year or 
two longer; and the request of other 
friends in Chesterfield induced him 
to receive under his care a few youn 

entlemen as day-scholars. He seh. 
a and never from choice, had more 
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than ten or twelve of these under his 
care. About this number he con- 
tinued to instruct till the year 1800, 
when he entirely gave up the engage- 
ments of a school, and devoted bim- 
self to the exercise of his ministerial 
functions, These he continued to 
perform with great acceptableness, 
till the summer of 1813, when the 
infirmities of age led him to resign 
(not without reluctance both to him- 
self and many of his hearers), a pro- 
fession to which he had been strongly 
attached, and in the exercise of which 
he had been a truly useful and highly 
respected character during a period of 
more than half a century. 

He was immediately succeeded by 
the Rev. George Kenrick, (now of 
Haull,) who, however, only remained 
at Chesterfield till the commencement 
of the year 1815. From that time 
till September of the same year, when 
the Rev. Robert Wallace became their 
pastor, the congregation at Chester- 
field were for the most part supplied 
by ministers from a distence. But, 
occasionally during the interval, Mr. 
Astley officiated amongst them ith 
almost his wonted vigour and collect- 
edness. The period of active useful- 
ness was, however, nearly past, and 
afler a gradual and sileut decay of the 

wers of nature, he departed this 
lite on the morning of the 15th of 
October, 1817, having completed his 
79th year. He was interred October 
20th, in the vault belonging to his 
family, in the parish church of Ches- 
terfield. On the following Sunday 
the Rev. Robert Wallace preached a 
sermon suited to the occasion, from 
which he has obligingly permitted 
the following extract to be added to 
the preceding imperfect sketch. 

“ From the few opportunities of 
iutercourse with Mr. Astley, which 
my recent removal to this place has 
afforded me, 1 am not prepared to 
enter mto that minuteness of descrip- 
tion, in which | might otherwise have 
felt a melancholy pleasure: nor, in- 
deed, is my testimony required to the 
uniform excellence of his private cha- 
racter, to his attainments as a scholar, 
or to his eminent qualifications as a 
public teacher of religion. In the 


capacity of a christian minister, all 
who ktiew him can bear witness to 
the uncommon faithfolness and dili- 
gence by which ‘his life was distin- 
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guished. He attached a very high 
degree of importance to scriptural sty. 
dies; and made all his attainment, 
subservient to the elucidation of that 
sacred volume, which contains the 
words of everlasting life. Religion 
was with him a matter of the dee 

personal interest; and the opinions 
which he held on many of the dis. 
puted doctrines of Christianity, though 
differing widely from those entertained 
by the majority of his fellow-chris. 
tians, were not embraced and acted 
upon till they had undergone a carefal 
and minuteexamination, But, though 
much of his time and labour was re- 
gularly devoted to the acquisition of 
scriptural knowledge, he was far from 
being inattentive to the other duties 
connected with his profession. In 
preparing his pulpit exercises, he was 
a model of regularity and accuracy. 
His subjects were happily chosen, and 
the strain of his preaching was for the 
most part practical, though inter- 
woven with occasional allusions to 
that system of religious doctrine, 
which he had made the object of his 
early and deliberate choice, and in the 
belief of which he had been confirmed 
by the study and reflection of sue- 
ceeding years.* His prayers were 
highly animated and devotional; free 
from all vain repetitions and affected 
phraseology. His piety was of a libe- 
ral and rational kind, and had its seat 
in the understanding and the heart. 
His charity for those who entertained 
views of Christianity different from his 
own was unlimited and universal. He 
always made suitable allowances for 
the prejudices of education, and ‘ap- 
preciated the good qualities of ‘his 
friends, without regard to the distine- 
tions of sect and party. Wherever 
there was talent or learning to excite 
admiration ; wherever there was vir- 
tue to secure respect ; wherever there 
was distress to call forth sorrow, or 
indigence to demand relief, the appeal 
was never made to his heart in vain. 
The meritorious always received from 
him their due meed of praise ; the ig- 
norant uniformly profited by his coun- 
sel and experience; the sons and 
daughters of afflietion derived conso- 
lation from his sympathy, and the 

* “Mr. Astley’s sentiments, with te 


to religious docirines, were strictly : 
rian,” 
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poor found in him a liberal benefactor 
and a generous friend. In_his family 
circle he was beloved and revered; 
from his congregation he met with 
much respectful attention; and in his 
intercourse with the world, his con- 
duct was so correct, and at the same 
time so modest and unassuming, as to 
give you at once a complete idea of 
the Christian and the gentleman. In 
short, to adopt the language of Mr. 
Radcliffe, in summing up the excel- 
lencies of Dr. Lardner’s character, 
¢ When I consider his ardour for truth, 
yet tenderness for error ; his learning 
mixed with so much diffidence and 
humility ; his zeal tempered with so 
much prudence; and his faith accom- 
panied with so much benevolence ; 
when | observe the simplicity of his 


deportment, his uniform and unaf- 
fected piety, his attachment to his 
divine Master, and goodwill to man- 
kind, I cannot help saying, ‘ This was 
the disciple whom Jesus loved:’” * 
and, when this is said, all further pa- 


negyric would be idle and vain.” 
R. A.—H. 





* The above eulogium has been already 
applied to the character of the Rev, T. 
Lindsey, (of whom, I need scarcely add, 
it was not less truly descriptive,) in @ ser- 
mon by the Rev, J. H. Bransby, on the 
death of that venerable confessor and emi- 
nent * servant of God ;’ and likewise 
interwoven in the discourse of the Rev. 
Robert Aspland on the same occasion.” 

R. W. 
ee ee 
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‘Communications for this department are earnestly requested. Autographs shall be 
returned, when it is so desired. | 





No. 1. 
From Rev. Theoph. Lindsey to Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) W. Harris. 


Piddletown, April 18, 1763. 
Dear Sig, AND MY GOOD FRIEND, 


SHOULD have sooner acknow- 
ledged yours had I not been hin- 
dered in my purpose of looking over 
Madame Sevigné's Letters before | 
wrote to you. I have gone through 
the six volumes, and noted the few 
things relative to your subject, and 
should have sent them this post, but 
that I am prevented by an ugly cold 
which these north and easterly winds 
have given me, and which seems not 
likely to leave me till they go away, 
but they shall be sent as soon as I can 
transcribe them, and, in the mean 
time, I send this to quiet my own 
mind for not answering yours sooner. 
We were glad to hear yourself and 
Mrs. Harris were both well; we have 
reason to be thankful for the ‘same 
great blessing, for my ailment is no- 
thing but what the French call w 
vheum de santé, and | bless God my 
wife is percectly well. She joins me 
in every good wish and compliment 
to yourself'and Mrs. Harris and ntece. 
have had no letter from London 


lately, so that I know nothing but 
what the public press tells us, and by 
the last of them Lord Bute has ac- 
tually resigned. Whatever the North 
Briton has thrown out against him, 
some friends of mine tell me he does 
not deserve it, and that any obnoxious 
measures he may have been led into, 
have been through the suggestion of 
others, and particularly of one whom 
you Honiton people, in the last Salis- 
bury journal, have expressed your 
spleen against. Lord H——n never 
was to go to Ireland nor Lord 
N nd. Lord Harcourt was cer- 
tainly to have been the man before 
the late resignation; who it may be 
now, is not, perhaps, easy to say. 
My prayer, in which you will join 
me, 18 for concord and unanimity in 
pursuit of the public good amongst 
our governots, which was surely never 
more wanted than at 

I hope Mr. Hollis is well; to my 
shame I have not wrote to him simee 
I saw you: but Iam unwilling to in- 
terrupt his moments that areso valu- 
ably employed, unless | have some 
thing worth his ene me I have 
been taken up y with reading 
Hume's History of the Tadors and of 
Great Britain, which we borrowed ; 
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au agreeable insinuating writer, but 
most partial in his representations 
both of character and sentiments. 

I hope you don't want the books 
you were so good as to lend us, how- 
ever, we shall ere loug have satisfied 
ourselves with them, and they shall 
be sent you. ‘The week after next 
we go upon a visit to a friend in 
Blackmore, for about ten days, who 
is just now returned from London, 
after having been confined there half 
a vear by the rheumatism. I know 
of no other excursion of more than 
one day that | shall make during the 
summer, except into Devonshire, for 
I reckon on our seeing each other at 
our homes, as well as at some third 
place during the fine season. W hat- 
ever situation any friends of mine may 
be in, | shall never desire nor solicit 
for any thing more than what may 
give an opportunity of seeing more 
frequently, and with more ease, one 
or two friends beside yourself, and of 
being more at liberty than I can be at 
present, of doing what | think might 
be more useful than haranguing al- 
ways to a country parish. But this 
@ex , and, in the mean time, 
1 bless God we want no thing that is 
good. And now, farewell; expect a 
letter from me again in a post or two, 
after which I shall wish to hear of and 
from you. 

Your sincerely obliged and 
affectionate 
THEO. LINDSEY. 


No. 2 
From the Same to the Same. 


Monday Morning, 
Oct. 31, 1763. 
Dear Friesen, 


Anpv whom I greatly esteem and 
have reason to do so, and whose mu- 
teal regards | shall ever wish to cul- 
tivate ; | sent you a letter on Monday 
last, the very first opportunity after 
my coming here, to tell you of my 
speedy removal hence, and to propose 
to you a meeting at Bridport. By 
not hearing from you, [| conclude 
either that you are not well, or that 
my letter has never reached you; 
either of which I shall have reason 
to regret, as it will deprive me of the 
satisfaction of seeing you. As I can- 
not, therefore, now look for an answer, 
and my time is very short, going 





away hence the latter end of this or 
the beginning of next, I can ouly 
present you and Mrs. Harris with 
mine and my wife’s most cordial re. 
gards, with desiring that [ may 
sometimes be favoured with a line 
from you, and in hope of which you 
shall soon receive a letter from me 
and our new address Had not our 
removal been so sudden and unex- 
pected, both my wife aud I should 
have waited on you this very season. 
Farewell, every good attend you. 
Yours, 
T. LINDSEY. 

Could you conveniently send, by 
the coach, the book or two which you 
have of mine? But if you want them 
you are welcome to them. 





The time when the next letter was 
written appears, by the matter of it, 
to have been immediately after Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindsey’s arrival at Arch- 
deacon Blackburne’s, subsequent to 
their quitting Piddletown. 


No. 3. 


From the Same to the Same. 


My DEAR AND MOST ESTEEMED Frienp, 
Arter many perils and dangers 
and delays and interruptions from 
violent colds, | can at length sit down 
for a few minutes, and tell my friend 
that we are well, and trust that he 
and Mrs. Harris are so, and shall hope 
soon to hear that so it is. 1 can, with 
the greatest truth, say, that never did 
any thing of the kind give me the 
like regret, as to be obliged to quit 
the West without seeing you. I told 
you of my wife's tears on the occasion, 
and which have been renewed since, 
and which gave me great satisfaction ; 
for she says that except our father-in- 
law, Mr. Blackburne, whom you re- 
semble, there is not any one for whom 
she has a more affectionate regard. 
We are at present with him, our new 
habitation not being quite in order to 
receive us; happy to have such friends 
to be with and so near the spot. Mr. 
Blackburne charges me with all ima- 
ginable regards, and wishes to smoke 
a pipe with such a man as yourself, 
for which he would ride many miles. 
But he desires me to tell you, that he 
hopes you may some time or other 
find occasion to do justice to Arch- 
bishop Abbot, whom you have a little 
injured, and who was as honest 
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From Dr. Harris to Lord Barrington. 


upright a champion for civil and reli- 
gious liberty as Maister Laud was the 
contrary: but to come nearer home 
to ourselves, who would not be grieved 
that the best of causes should be hurt 
by being in bad hands, or such hands 
as have most indiscreetly given a han- 
dle to raise the rational odium against 
them? [fit might but fare well with 
him in the next world, we would wish 
him out of this, rather than that he 
should live to do harm in it. But yet 
] think him a better man than some 
others with fairer pretences. Extract 
of a letter to-day: “ A letter was sent 
to Wilkes to attend the duty of the 
House. His answer, that ifthey wanted 
his life, he would attend. To-day, it 
is said, he has had a relapse, and is in 
a dangerous way. If he recovers he 
is to be ousted. For if he is expelled, 
then his creditors come upon him, 
and it is no where believed his friends 
will pay 2 or £3000 a-piece for him. 

“ Something is advertised to-day 
at least under the name of the Essay 
on Woman. This, Kidgell well de- 
serves, who is well roasted for his 
dirty officiousness. It appears that 
very great sums of money were offered 
to the printer for a copy of the 
aforesaid. It is believed, that when 
Wilkes's affair is over, there will be 
nothing more to be done in_parlia- 
ment, nor any opposition there, so 
sure are the present powers of a ma- 
jority.” 

I am sure you are pleased with 
vour fellow-labourer, Mrs. Macaulay, 
I trust she will prove a noble coun- 
terblast to your Humes and Smollete, 
the latter of whom, I was told here, 
was educated amongst the Jesuits and 
is a concealed Papist. 

I have an account to-day of a new 
translation of the Bible coming forth, 
by a Quaker, which is said to be 
better done, in many respects, than 
eur own. I have now done for the 
present; when you write I desire to 
know how Mr. Munckley does, aud 
desire you will present my compli- 
ments to him, if he be one of your 
correspondents. I dare say you have 
seen the New England Controversy 
betwixt the worthy Dr. Mayhew and 
Apthor Mr. Blackburne repents 
now of the pains he took, and the 
success he had in the collection for 
the colleges in America. My wife 
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joins in every kind and friendly regard 
and wish for you and Mrs, Harris, 
and all yours, 

With your 

i t* 
—— at the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon 

Blackburne's, at Richmond, tr York- 
shire. 

No. 4. 
From Mrs. Macaulay to Dr. Harris. 


Bath, December 17, 


Dear Sir, 

I Have nOW spent ten days at Bath, 
and the neither seeing you nor hearing 
of you, alarms me for your health and 
welfare; since a week before [ set out 
from London, a letter was written by 
my direction, (being at that time in 
bed with a fever,) to inform you that 
my journey to Bath was hastened by 
my illness, and claiming your pro- 
mise to give me a meeting. In this 
letter was inclosed another, which 
you would have received before, but 
for a mistake in the direction. I am 
extremely mortified that | have missed 
the pleasure of your conversation 
whilst at Bath, but hope to hear that 
my disappointment is not occasioned 
by your ill health, -or the ill health of 
your family, to whom I desire my 
compliments. 

1 am, dear Sir, your most sincere 
friend and humble servant, 
CATH. MACAULAY. 
No. 5. 
From Dr. Harris to Lord Barrington. 


{Lord Barrington was a fellow-stu- 
dent with Dr. Harris, at Mr. Grove's 
academy at Taunton. The following 
letter, (which. well deserves attention 
at a time when a geveral election 
must soon take place,) which is in 
Dr. Harris's hand writing, appears to 
be an answer to an application, after 
his Lordship was in admiuistration, 
to influence the people of Honiton to 
vote for a ministerial candidate. ‘This 
was probably a rough draught, as 
there is no signature to the letter.) 

My Lorp, 

Your kind reception and recom- 
mendation of my book are highly 
acceptable to me, and I return you 
my humble thanks for them. ill 
your Lordship pardon me if | presume 
to ask why you are surprised at my 
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not having declared for Sir William 
Yonge? I have little knowledge of 
him; have not the most distant obli- 
gation to him; am no way inclined to 
meddle with election matters, (being, 
I think, wholly unqualified,) nor was 
I ever asked for my vote by him. I 
love to be quiet, to disoblige none, 
nor make enemies of any, which I 
cannot help doing if | interfere. | 
must add also, that | perfectly disap- 

rove of the measures taken on all 
sides in this borough to procure votes, 
which are scandalous and illegal, and 
have a tendency to nothing but the 
debauching the manners of the people, 
and entailing poverty on them and 
their posterity. I cannot, therefore, 
with honour act, and | intend to give 
my voice for none of the candidates. 
However, Sir William has always had 
my best wishes. I have no way pre- 
judiced him, though | could have 
done it more than most here, and he 


will have the voices of almost ali who 
are under obligations to myself and 
uncle, the number of which is not 
small. I know not what your Lord. 
ship may think of these reasons: they 
seem to me at present conclusive, and 
my conduct must be regulated by 
them. I have neither ambition to 
gratify, nor avarice to satiate. Happy 
in obscurity, | want nothing, | desire 
nothing ; all [| aim at is to live inde- 
pendently, to act uprightly, and pro- 
mote truth, virtue and liberty, b 
every honest and honourable meth 
Pardon, my Lord, this freedom in an 
old acquaintance, used, as you well 
know, from early youth to speak his 
mind, and yet untaught to flatter! 
and believe me to be, with great 
truth, 
Your Lordship’s, &c. 

Sent to Lord Barrington, December 

1, 1753. 
- ——ie- 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN LOCKE AND 


LIMBORCH, TRANSLATED, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES. 
i 


The Correspondence between Locke and 
Limborch, 1685—1704. 


(Contiaued from p. 88.) 


No. 5. 
John Locke to Philip a Limborch. 


Rotterdam, Mar. 8, 1687. 
MosT REVERED, BELOVED ANP AD- 
MiaeD Friann, 
ITHOUT referrivg to the doc- 
trine of fate and absolute pre- 
destination, | have experienced how 
the beginnings of transgression insen- 
sibly produce a necessity of offending. 
Urgent business of another kind pre- 
vented my answering your friendly 
letters of the Oth and 14th February, 
as soon as I received them. But 
age the conclusion of that business, 
by the departure for England of the 
person with whom I was engaged, 
seems to afford me leisure enough for 
writing letters, yet | cannot find my 
accustomed liberty of composition. 
Hindered by other affairs | have had 
the misfortune, unconsciously, to fall 
tato this crime of silence, till it has 
increased by time, as shame bas, at 
last convinced me. Thus it is, that 


once ensnared, we accumulate trans- 
gressions, and the diffident and the 
daring are equally entangled in their 
vices. You see in what a condition I 
am, and unless you would have me 
believe that all things oecur by un- 
changeable necessity, you ought to 
overlook this my neglect, that our 
former free intercourse may be re- 
newed, 

Concerning the German theology 
of the Fathers, I am entirely of your 
opinion. There always was, and al- 
ways will be a large number of Ger- 
man writers, and there are few among 
such a multitude, who do not discover 
that they were born in the same cli- 
mate. But it is no wonder that | 
think like you on this subject. I will 
confess farther, that I have consulted 
yout secret characters, and that you 

ave observed this, Be on your guard, 
and, above all, excuse my silence, lest 
I should a you with loquacity, 
since you find me possessed of your 
secrets. “ Seine volunt secreta domis.” 
You know what follows, “ atque inde 
tameri,” These magical powers are 
indeed, to be little trusted, as too plaim 





by which I am not a little delighted, 
since they spring from a source so 
agreeable and praiseworthy, aud bring 
to my knowledge, what above ail 
things | desiretoknow. [now discover 
how my wind, ruled and governed by a 
certain sympathy, can harmonize with 
yours. © that I could also become 
wise by the same means. ‘To confess 
a truth, | use your characters, though 
inexpertly, but Lam glad to advance 
so far. | wish that may be the case 
on other subjects. I acknowledge 
your genius, to the guidance of which 
l freely resign myself. I thank you 
much for all your care and labour 
bestowed on letters, books, anid my 
other affuirs. How willingly would I 
amply repay them! Farewell, and 
regard me as 
Yours affectionately, 


J. LOCKE, 





No. 6. 
John Locke tu Philip a Limborch. 


Rotterdam, May 16, 1687. 


WHAT can be done with a man 
who is neither able to sing nor pre- 
pared with an excuse? ‘To what 
purpose can | use the liberty you 
allow me, without powers sufficient, 
properly, to employ it? 

Your delightful style, replete with 
beauties, powerfully invites to read, 
repeatedly, whatever you write, so 
that when | would take up my pen, 
and give you something of my own in 
return, i am greatly disheartened and 
deterred, ‘Though it becomes a grate- 
ful mind to offer some reply to the 
witty aud agreeable communications 
of a friend, yet in an intercourse by 
letters it seems fash, and scarcely 
decent to return the rough-hewn for 
the polished, the rustic for the refined, 
the vile for the precious. 

You, therefore, in vain, give me 
hberty of writing, a gift truly estima- 
ble in its kind, but unless you can 
make me partaker of your genius, 
quite unavailing. For, in vain you 
accuse my tardy use of this freedom, 
who have the ready and just defence 
that it becomes not the dull to be 
loquacious, nor to return brass for 

id, so that in as much as | am free, 

seem liberal in not employing my 
freedom. I know your disposition, I 
know your ingenuous temper, and how 
ready you are from good-will to ac- 

VOL. S111. ¥ 
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cept whatever is offered. ‘This is no 
small praise of one so capable of judg- 
ing in all cases, though the worst 
excuse possible for his correspondent. 
Yet sustained by that confidence I 
again veuture to interrupt your more 
worthy pursuits. If, wm so doing, I 
um committing a fault, | will not ac- 
cuse my fortune, which would be a 
most unworthy excuse, but vourself, 
who are so unwilling to use restraint 
and coercion, whose humanity, bene- 
volence and politeness, compel me to 
feel and acknowledge that [ ought to 
express my gratitude, though aware 
that | am unequal to the task. 

If you will proceed with me on such 
conditions, | shall be most eager to 
read your letters, though inclined to 
make my replies tardily, and from 
necessity, rather than inclination. You 
cannot avail yourself of my excuse, 
therefore pray write tu me as largely - 
as possible. You will otherwise hear 
me complain grievousl,, that. you 
withhold, from a friend in need, what 
is in your power to bestow, and what, 
you are bound, because you are able 
to give him. If l were now beginning 
to cultivate a mutual friendship be- 
tween us upon such unequal terms, 
I could scarcely bring my mind to 
propose them. But as, from the com- 
mencement of our friendship, we have 
so proceeded, that you have been 
prompt to render me ail the offices of 
benevolence, which | have too slowly 
and partially acknowledged, you must 
now excuse my confirmed, though 
bad habits, in which you find nothing 
new nor intentionally disrespectful. 

You see what sort of a man you 
have for your correspondent. Yet, 
though faulty, I would not appear 
quite ungrateful. And do I not, in- 
deed, express some gratitude, while I 
love and admire in you thot virtue, in 
which I confess myself deficient? In 
this matter I ask you to grant me an 
excuse which I cannot allow myself. 

But enough of myself; I pass to 
your more important concerns. I am 
not a little angry with your printer 
for delaying so long your learned and 
valuable work. I hope, as the sum- 
mer advances, the priuters will be 
warmed into diligence. I also re- 
joice to hear of the Treatise, by Epis- 
copius.* Concerning another Trea- 
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tive,* of which you require from me 
seme account, to confess the truth, | 
should have informed you sooner, but 
L hoped before this time to have been 
at Amsterdam, and have there enjoyed 
the pleasant intercourse of my friends, 
especially of yourself, without which 
even these days of spring would not 
pass agreeably. 

Farewell, most excellent friend, and 
regard me, as you have obliged me 
to be, 


Your most devoted, 
J. LOCKE. 





No. 7. 
John Locke to Philip a Limborch. 


Rotterdam, Sept. 11, 1687. 


IS it not a ‘sufficient triumph for 
your talents to have conquered the 
Jew, + unless, by means of thie same 
work, you entirely subdue one most 
attached to you among Christians ? 
You assnil us, | own, with diffcrent 
weapons; him you attack with argu- 
ments, me you hold captive with be- 
néfits. From such weapons neither 
of us can escape. I certainly must 
acknowledge myself bound to you for 
ever. For what can I[ repay to one 
who is vot satisfied with heaping be- 
nefits on me unless he farther endea- 
vour to make me appear worthy of 
them ; who detracts from his own re- 
putation to set off mine ; and wishes 


———— 
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the MSS. of his relation. See Nouv. Dict. 
Hist, 1V. 115. 

* The Essay. See note (*) p. 86. 

t Don Balthasar Orcbio, a Spanish 
Jew, whose parents outwardly professed 
themselves Roman Catholics. The son 
was a physician at Seville. Accused of 
Judaism, he suffered horribly in the Inqui- 
sition. After three years, being discharged, 
he became Professor of Medicine at Tou- 
louse, still outwardly adhering to the po- 
pish religion. He, at length, removed to 
Amsterdam, where he was circumcised, 
took the name of Isaac, and professed 
Judaism. Limborch had first a personal 
conference with the Jew, who afterwards 
addressed to him three papers on the sub- 
jeet of the christian religion, These, with 
his own replies, Limborch published, in 
1687, under this title, Amica Collatio de 
Veritate Religionis Christiane, eum eru- 
dito Judeo, A Roman Catholic biographer 
praises this piece as excellent morceau 
Pour cette partie de la Théologie. Nov. 
Dict. Hist. IV. 115. Orobjio died this 
same year. Sce Letter No, x. infra. 


me to partake of praises to which | 
have noclaim? You, I confess, }y 
your friendly courtesy, can more ea. 
sily lead me at your will, than fhe 
other with all his metaphysics. Yet 
expect not ever so far to persuade 
me, that | should acknowledge your 
promptitude in sending me the first 
copy, to be an attention by any means 
my due. I put the whole, both the 
gift and your speed in bestowing it, 
to the accouut of your friendship and 
good-will. You, perhaps, such is your 
kindness, thought it right to present 
him with the work first of all, whom 
you knew, from a taste he had of if, 
to be very anxiously expecting this 
Dissertation, aud to seek a repetition 
of his pleasure by studying it afresh. 
I readily acknowledge the justice of 
this feeling; nor can you present this 
volume to any one by whom it has 
been equally desired, or to whom it 
can be more acceptable. No one 
shall see it, for three days and more, as 
you directed. 

1 highly approve your courtesy to 
the Jew, though, I suspect, when he 
reads it, he will not so much credit 
the good designed for himself, as re- 
joice that his book has fallen into 
such hands as yours. Of the notice 
at the foot of your letter, to say much 
in few words, I grieve that you should 
have been, for three days, so near and 
yet too distant for an interview. But 
[ ought to bear it patiently, satisfied 
that | have him for my friend, whom 
so many esteem. 

I pray you, salute for me, most re- 
spectfully, your excellent wife, your 
colleagues, and the rest of our friends. 
larewell, and regard me as 

Your most affectionate, 


J. LOCKE. 





No. 8. 
John Locke to Philip & Limborch. 


Rotterdam, Sept. 28, 1687. 
Most exceLient Frienp, 

YOU are really too severe an-exactor 
of your own services to your friends, 
yet equally disposed to excuse thei 
negligence. Thus you accuse your- 
self of delay, even to him whom you 
have proved to be of all men the most 
dilatory. 1 am, therefore, unwilling 
the axiom should be adopted by you, 
which you unluckily apply to your 
last, nothing is worse than a di 
friend, whether you refer to yoursell, 
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or, (a8 you may sometimes do with 
more justice,) to me. For though 
very slow, | will claim a place not 
quite the last among those who are 
faithful in the cultivation of friendship. 
You will judge if this language savour 
of arrogance. You bestow upon me 
undeserved praises, and if | once allow 
myself to regard them as merited, 
how bigh may | not exalt myseif! 

That decree of the Synagogue evi- 
dently appears to me to have been 
craftily published by the Jews, that 
their champion may have something 
to say to others, though he can give 
no auswer to you. ‘This, | think, was 
done for the express purpose of his 
retiring from the contest without the 
loss of his honour, and, as much as 

ossible, without ruining the cause. 

know not whether your mode of 
argument would be pleasing to some 
conceited Christians, who approve no- 
thing but what they do themselves ; 
but | scarcely think it will please the 
Jews, who will thus find themselves 
more embarrassed by you than they 
have been by those opponents, who, 
assimilating the christian religion 
more to theirs, could not so readily 
find in it what they might justly op- 
pose to the Jewish Creed. 

Ever since I received your first 
beok, (for you are so bountiful that I 
must distinguish,) | have been so con- 
stantly indisposed, that | have not 
yet been able to apply myself to pe- 
ruse it. Butas | am now daily amend- 
ing, L trust | shall not long be without 
that pleasure. In the mean time, ac- 
cept my best thanks. And now, | 
trust, you will agree with me, whom 
you have delighted with this double 
tribute of your regard, that this pro- 
duetion of the Jew is barbarous as to the 
style and substance. But concerning 
your own, if you say any thing, you 
eught to reflect and acknowledge how 
much I have profited by you. Such 
in truth is the case. But I will no 
lenger contest the matter with you, 
lest you should refuse to send mea 
third book. 

I never found those letters from M. 
Le Clerc, which you mention as en- 
closed in yours. I hope there will be 
seme means of sending them from 
Amsterdam, and that I shall soon re- 
ceive them. I pray you make my 
respects to him, to yeur wife, and to 
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our mutual friends, and regard me, 
most excellent friend, as yours, 
Very affectionately, 
J. LOCKE, 





No. 9. 
John Locke to Philip a Limborch. 
Rotterdam, Oct. 20, 1087. 
Most exce.tent Frienp, 

AMONG cordials, and, as we call 
them, restoratives, | find nothing so 
eflicacions as the kindness of my 
friends. I feel myself very much re- 
freshed by your hast letters. I should 
have replied to your first some tine 
siuce, could | have ventured to state 
any certain opinion respectiag my 
health. For often when | have thought 
myself quite recovered, a relapse hag 
suspended me between the pressure 
of disease and the hope of amendment, 
so that I have deferred writing to you 
till, from the trial of a few days, I could 
promise myself to be again recovered, 
This delay called forth your last letter, 
full of friendship, aud brought a reme 
more pleasant and powerful even than 
that which you so kindly and care- 
fully sent me from Dr. Veen by Hel- 
mont; though it was in vain, for the 
servant-maid carelessly overturned the 
phial and spilt all the contents. But 
I hope to have no farther occasiou for 
remedies, for though | sometimes feel 
slight symptoms, | am willing to re- 
gard them not as threatenings of a 
disorder coming on but the remaing 
of one passing away. I scruple not 
to write to you so minutely, because 
nothing less would satisfy your kind 
solicitude on my account, I am very 
glad your complaint was removed by 
so small a loss of blood. Use, FE pray 
you, that remedy, though with great 
caution. When you feel some 
pressive weight, either of the head or 
stomach, you must immediately fly to 
bleeding. If you neglect this advice, 
there is more to be apprehended for 
you, a healthy man, than for me an 
invalid. We’ valetudinaries are a sort 
of hypocrites, who stop short of the 
mark to which we seem continually 
tending. 1 owe much to you, to your 
colleagues, and my other friends at 
Amsterdam, nor can [| hope to live 
long enough to acknowledge such be. 
nevolence, yours especially, as if ¢ 
serves. Of this, however, be asst 
that, insignificant as I am, F am en- 
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tirely yours. T pray you, salute for 
me, most respectfully, the Veens, the 
Guenclons, and all friends, and assure 
them that they have been my best 


physicians, as their good wishes have 
done for me more than all other re- 
medies. Make my most respectful 


Close of a Sermon on a late Melancholy Occasion. 


remembrance to your excellent wife. 
Adieu, and that | may remain in 
good heart, continue vour kind re. 
gards to your most obliged and affec. 
tionate 

J. LOCKE, 


—_— 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


i 


Close of a Sermon, on a late Melan- 
choly Occasion. 


Jeremiah ix. 23, 24.—“* Thus saith the 
Lord, let not the wise man glory in his 
wiadom, neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich wan glory in 
his riches: but let him that glorieth glory 
in this, that he understandeth and knoweth 
me, that T am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment and righteous- 
in the earth, for in these things I delight, 
saith the Lord "’ 


[1E preacher, baving endeavoured 
) to illustrate the folly, ingratitude 
and iniquity of an over-weening con- 
fidence in those qualifications and 
gifts of Providence mentioned in the 
text, namely, riches, strength, worldly 
and religious wisdom; together with 
some other external advantages and 
accomplishments which may be in- 
cluded in them; as beauty and wit, 
gracefulness of manners, or eloquence 
of speech, which are too often the 
subjects of vain-glorious boasting ; the 
fatal effects that must ensue from such 
a conduct, both here and hereafter ; 
and the duty of referring every thing 
to God, from whom we have received 
all our talents and capacities of enjoy- 
ment, who hath conferred these fa- 
vours upon us with the most gracious 
infentions, who hath manifested his 
divine power, wisdom and goodness, 
the exercise of his “ loving-kindness, 
justice and righteousness,” in the works 
of nature, providence and grace; and 
who will hereafler more fully display 
the effects of these excellencies and 
perfections, in the face of an assembled 
universe—thus proceeds : 

The importance of the disposition 
which we have been recommending, 
and the salutary consequeuces of ful- 
filling the duties enforced upon us by 
the admonition of the inspired pro- 
phet, are brought into full view before 
us, In contemplating the recent, afflic- 


tive and awful event, which hath 
taken place in our land. The death 
of a young person of either sex, but 
lately in the full possession of health 
and activity, is at all times a subject 
of surprise, of melancholy and of re. 
gret: but, the death of a female, in 
such circumstances, a female of such 
exalted ravk and dignified prospects, 
affects not only the pious and atten- 
tive, but even the careless and incon- 
siderate, with thoughtfulness and dis- 
may. The good man is awe-struck 
at this signal visitation of the Most 
High; and the wicked stands aghast! 
not knowing how soon his day may 
come. but, if her moral character 
was as exalted, considering her age 
and experience, as her rank tm the 
scale of society ; our regret upon this 
occasion will be prodigiously imereased, 
and our affliction justly acquire the 
nature of deep and poignant anguish ! 
And, that her moral character was 
thus excellent and exemplary, | as- 
sume as a fact, because, long before 
her last illness, it was a matter of 
public notoriety, which no one ever 
called in question, which no one ever 
pretended to controvert. ‘The follies 
and vices of the great, it is impossible 
to conceal: calumny and envy are 
ever on the watch to discover, and 
rumour, with her hundred tongues, to 
proclaim them. If, therefore, there 
had been any spot or stain in the 
general character and conduct of the 
deceased Princess, we must have been 
acquainted with it. But here she 
stands acquitted, and may | not say 
unrivalled ? 1 do not say unrivalled 
as a female, but as a female in so eXx- 
alted a station. | shall not insist, 1M 
this view, on the fulfilment of her 
filial duties, in circumstances of eX 
treme turmoil and difficulty ; vor 08 
her exemplary conduct as a wife 5:4 
relative to the first family in the king 


Close of a S 


dom; a member of that high social 
circle, with which she occasionally 
intermingled ; a mistress, a ne ighbour 
or a friend; for many virtuous women 
have excelled in these respects,—but 
confine myself to a brief consideration 
of those positive excellencies and per- 
fections pointed out to us in the text, 
and which are not always to be met 
with in persons of ex: ited stations. 
First, then, this “ elect Lady," for 
so | may justly call her, in the lan- 
guage of St. John, without any impu- 
tation of flattery, or vain and empty 
adulation, this amiable Princess was 
entirely free from “ glorying in her 
riches ;’ for she appeared to be abso- 
lately delivered from pride, selfishness 
and avarice, which so often accom- 
pany their possessors ln her younger 
years we never heard of any queru- 
lousness or discoutent at the portion 
of earthly goods assigned her; and, 
since she became a wife, in unison 
with the disposition and practice of 
her august and beloved consort, she 
ministered freely, according to her abi- 
lity, and even far beyond the common 
standard, to the wants of the poor and 
needy. Nor was she content with 
giving of her abundance, but she af- 
torded, also, her personal presence and 
inspection in particular cases: far re- 
moved, in her ideas, from the sugges- 
tions of a spurious and frigid philo- 
sophy, which would persuade us 
that there need be no miserable and 
destitute person in this highly favoured 
kingdom, she had learned of her Sa- 
viour, that * the poor we have always 
with us:’ that the poor were to be 
found—the virtuous and industrious 
poor, not only in obscure and remote 
corners of the land, but even under 
the auspices of princes, and the full 
sun-shine of royalty! She knew this, 
and she acted accordingly. “ When 
the ear heard her, then it blessed her ; 
and when the eye saw her, it bare wit- 
ness toher!’ Much of this we know, 
wd there is probably much more of 
the kind, of which at present we know 
nothing. She appears to have early 
imbibed a proper notion of the nature 
and design of wealth, and to have been 
solicitous to employ it to the best 
purposes, and thus to make to herself, 
“friends of the earthly mammon,' as 
of that which will shortly recede from 
us or we from it. She was easy of 
access, and possessed, in an eminent 
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degree, “ the ornaments of a meek and 
quiet sprit; Lmean, the exercise of 
wt; for it is said, that her natural 
disposition was vivid and ardent: if 
so, the actual regulation of it, in the 
general course of her conduct and 
behaviour, was the more to her praise: 
for there can be little merit where 
there is little temptation; no victory 
where there is no resistance. 

Secondly, in natural talents and 
abilities, and in exterual qualifications, 
this exalted personage was also emi- 
nent. She appeared to have possessed 
the usual share of health, strength 
and animation, common to her age 
and sex, and to have excelled in those 
lighter accomplishments which we 
naturally expect to meet with in “" 
males of rank and dignity; and, 
not distinguished by dazzling honaie, 
she possessed the strongest claims 
upon our affection and regard, from 
that “ law of kindness which was upon 
her lips,” the attracting expression of 
her countenance, and the amenity of 
her behaviour and address. We do 
not expect the great to speak to us in 
the same familiar manner as our equals, 
but if they behave with austerity and 
superciliousuess, we justly accuse them 
of pride, and of an mexcusable igno- 
rance of the true and proper equality 
of man. But nothing of this kind 
was to be found in her, whose loss 
we now deplore. Sensible that riches, 
rank and dignity are of little avail, 
any farther than as they promote the 
welfare of society, she proceeded in 
the even tenor of her way, with 
modest steps, bearing her faculties 
meekly, not antedating, or unduly 
anticipating her future prospects, but 
fulfilling her present duties ; blessing 
and beige blest 

But farther, thirdly—besides the 
possession of excellent natural abili- 
ties and external accomplishments, we 
have reason to believe that the Prin- 
cess had her full share, for her years, 
of acquired knowledge, not only of 
general kuowledye, but of political, 
commercial and historical kuowledge; 
in a word, that knowledge of the 
world, and the things that are therein, 
which, while we are in it, we should 
all endeavour to attain in different 
degrees, and which is indispensabl 
requisite in those “ who sit in the 
places of the earth,” and a 
parently destined to be the rulers of 
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states and kingdoms. She was fond 
of study, and devoted much of her 
time to reading, and to the improve- 
ment of her talents. ‘Thus it appeared 
that she possessed “ wisdom ;" not that 
kind of short-sighted wisdom, which, 
when combined with an undue attach- 
ment to the things of time and sense, 
is “ foolishness with God,” but the true 
justifiable wisdom of this world ;— 
without being proud of it, without 
glorying in it, but rendering the glory 
to “ the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift.” 

That she did not rest here, but 
added to all “ religious wisdom,” is 
further evident, from her preferring a 
life of comparative solitude, with the 
chosen partner of her joys and sorrows, 
and a few select friends, to the bustle 
and parade of public life in courts and 
assemblies. tad she been a votary of 
vanit), or of a premature ambition, 
this would not have been the case. 
Pomp and publicity are necessary, in a 
certain degree, in high stations, but 
they were not immediately necessary 
to her, and therefore she wisely de- 
clined them. ‘To her penetrating mind, 
“the post of honour was a private 
station." So the summer sun does not 
at once overtake the darkness of the 
night, but veils his bright beams in a 
radiaut cloud, or sends before him as 
his harbinger, the lucid twilight, from 
which he gradually emerges on our 
astonished view, diffusing joy and 
gladness all around him.—But this 
bright sun ia set, ere it was yet day, 
and shall appear again on our horizon 
no more for ever! 

But, that the amiable subject of our 
meditations was in the possession of 
religeous wisdom, is still further mani- 
fest, from her punctual observance of 
the Lord's day, her regular attendance 
on religious duties, her promotion of 
religious and moral education among 
the poor, and her private studies of 
this kind. These facts are so well au- 
thenticated, that they require no further 
proof. Her example was good, and she 
promoted the cause of virtue by her 
example; and wherever the outward 
expressions of religious wisdom are 
combined with virtuous practice, we 
eee conclude the character to 

ect, im its measure and ree 
tall eandes it all that homage on re. 
spect, which it so justly deserves at 
our hands. 


Such a character, my friends, and ig 
such circumstances, speaks to us all, 
in language the most clear and explicit, 
It animates us while living, and even 
from the confines of the tomb it hath 
power to charm! It speaks to the 
young, to guard them from the snares 
of vice, and a false confidence in the 
things of earth aud time, and to en- 
courage them in the paths of piety and 
virtue. it speaks to the aged, for, if 
so much has beeu done “in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry:" 
It speaks to the rich, to warn them of 
the instability of their earthly pos- 
sessions, and to stimulate them to the 
most active exertions in the cause 
of public virtue and prosperity, of 
humanity and benevolence; and to 
the poor, to shew them the folly as 
well as the iniquity of the passions of 
envy and malignity, fretfulness and re- 
pining, by furnishing a striking and 
awful instance of the natural equality 
of man, in all the leading circumstances 
of his being. It speaks emphatically 
to the august family with which she 
was more immediately connected, and 
especially to her royal parents, and to 
her deeply afflicted and affectionate 
consort, now in a situation of mind, 
which | dare not touch upon! Their 
afflictions are peculiar and sacred; 
may the most sacred consolations be 
with them and abounding! And it 
speaks emphatically to the nation at 
large; to rulers and senators, and 
statesmen and politicians, as well as to 
the great body of the people; fur our 
loss may be regarded as a national ca- 
lamity, and a national visitation, though 
we have no authority to pronounce it 
a national judgment. Be zealous and 
active, O ye governors of our Zion, in 
cherishing and defending the genuine 
principles of that civil constitution, 
which ye have sworn to preserve and 
maintain! ‘ Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces, and repatr 
her foundations,” that she may continue 
to be—I will not say, “ the arbiter of 
surrounding nations,” for that is 4 
groundless and unwarrantable assump- 
tion ;—but, that she may be a joy and 
a praise throughout the whole eartk ; 
and a bright pattern for imitation, a6 
well as a permanent source of con- 
solation and happiness to her ow? 
people, unto the latest generations! 

“ In this great work, it would have 
been my delightful employment te have 
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assisted, had providence continued me 
in life; but he hath been pleased to 
cut short my days in the midst, and to 
remove me to the unseen state, where, 
i trust, according to the terms of his 
gracious gospel, | shall receive my part 
and portion, in new and brighter scenes, 
throughout a blissful immortality!" 

Surely, we may suppose that these 

were in part, at least, the sentiments 
which passed through her mind in the 
Jast moments of her carthly being, 
when, with a countenance beaming 
with hopeand resignation, shestretched 
forth her feeble hand to her beloved 
husband, and said,—“ Is there any dan- 
ger *” And may we not also conceive 
en the solemn occasion, some mes- 
senger of peace, some herald of the 
skies, commissioned to descend, and 
to relieve her fainting spirit with this 
reply“ Yes, there 7s danger, but it 
will soon be over!—But there is ano- 
ther danger, from which you are hap- 
pily delivered! You shall ‘ not be 
hurt of the second death’! You have 
early dedicated yourself to your Maker 
and to your Redeemer, and during the 
short course of your earthly pilgrim- 
age, have fulfilled the purposes of your 
creation: you might naturally have 
expected a longer continuance in life, 
and far more extensive usefulness ; but 
the ways of Providence are inscrutable 
to mortals!: In former seasons of deep 
and poignant anguish, you have often 
breathed forth this prayer, ‘O that I 
had wings like a dove, for then would I 
flee away, and be at rest!’ You are 
now about to realize these devout as- 
pirations: leave this imperfect scene, 
these confines of temptation and trial 
and sin and death, and ascend with me 
into the mansion prepared for you; 
and, in due season, you shall be fitted 
for more sublime employments, for the 
society of angels and glorified spirits, 
and the vision of the eternal Jehovah | 
For you know him who hath said, 
* Blessed ave the pure in heart, they 
shall see God,’ "’ 
—— 
Islington, 

Sir, February 15, 1818. 
NDERSTANDING that the tom) 
of Da. James Fosrer,in Buohill 

Fields, ‘has been for some time past in 
a very dilapidated condition, some 

‘to the memory of this —_ 
man dre desirous of restoring it. | beg 
leave to state, ‘that the Rev. Sampson 
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Kingsford, of Canterbury, the Rev. 
Thomas Morgan, Mr. John Treacher, 
Mr. Stanger, and myself, are ready to 
come forward with our contributions, 
whilst Mr. David Eaton, and Mr. 
Cordell of Bishopsgate-street, will ob- 
ligingly receive subscriptions, however 
small, for this purpose. Mr. William 
Titford and myself having inquired 
into the expense, find it will amount 
to about twenty pounds, and any sur- 
od pag be given to the Unitarian 
und. 


It will be remembered that Dr. 
James Foster was an eloquent Ge- 
neral Baptist minister, who conducted 
a Sunday Evening Lecture at the O14 
Jewry, for twenty years, and whom 
Pope has thus so pointedly culogized 
in his Satires,— 

** Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well” 


His Defences of Revelation, also, 
were most judicious and satisfactory, 
whilst his conscientious avowal of 
Unitarian principles, under very try- 
ing circumstances, in the west of En 
land, previous to his settlement in 
London, dves honour to his zeal and 
integrity. His spirit, indeed, was truly 
independent and liberal.—“ I always 
had,” says he, “1 bless God, ever 
since I began to understand or think 
to any purpose, large and generous 
principles, and there never was any 
thing, either in my temper or educa- 
tion, which might incline me to ner- 
rowness and bigotry, and | am heartily 
glad of this opportunity which now 
offers itself, of making this public 
profession, that I value those who are 
of different persuasions from me, more 
than those who agree with me in sen- 
timent, if they are more serious, sober 
and charitable!" This is a noble de- 
claration, warranted by the soundest 
dictates of reason, as well as sanctioned 
by the precepts of pure and unadul- 
terated religion. An infuriated bi- 
gotry has disfigured and despoiled the 
largest portion of Christendom.* 

Dr. Foster died Nov. 5, 1753, im 
the 56th year of his age, of an illness 
brought on by an attendauce upon the 
amiable Lord Kilmarnock to the scaf- 
fold on Tower Hill. The melancholy, 
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* See Sequel (fourth edition) to the 
Sketch of the Denominations of the Chris- 
tian World. i 
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business agitating his tender and sym- 
pathizing spirit, termmated at length 
iy bis dissolution. Ishall only add the 
mention of a fat, perhaps not geue- 
rally koown to your readers, that the 
to: the truly excellent Watts and 
I) due, have been litely repaired 
by the generosity of their friends; and 
the admirers of the «character as well 
as of the writings of the learned, prous 
and benevolent Dra. James Foster, 
will vot, | am persuaded, be less 
ready in paying a similar token of re- 
gard to his memory. Even the wan- 
dering Vartars are said to entertaim so 
yreat a reverence for the dead, that 
retiring however rapidly before an tn- 
vading enemy, they are sure of making 
a stand when they reach any one 
cemetrs, determined, at all events, to 
preserve the sepulchres of their ancestors 
from destruction. J. EVANS. 
-— ae 
Sir, Feb. 26, 1818 

EXTRACT, verbatim, from the 

New Annual Register, the fol- 
lowing passage, which is among the 
“ Principal Occurrences in the Year 
1783," and given under the head of 
Paris, Dec 16: 

“Three young gentlemen being at 
a tavern on a Sunday, at Charlemont, 
in Auvergne, ma state of intoxication, 
took a wooden crucifix that happened 
to be in the room, and thrusting a spit 
into it, made the crucifix turn before 
the fire, for which offence they were 
all three broke alive on the wheel, after 
having their wrists cut off by the 
common executioner.” New Ann. Reg 
iV. 64. 

If this really happened, as there is no 
reason to doubt, what must have been 
the government of France, and how 
worthy of destruction, even though 
it might boast of being legitimate 2 

JLO.U, 
——_—a 
Dr. John Jones on the Introduction of 
Christianity into Rom: » as stated hy 
Josephus : 
SIR, Feb. | » ISSIR 

T is @ remarkable circumstance in 

the history of the christian religion, 
that no account has been transmitted 
to posterity, by what means, and at 
what time, it was first introduced into 
the metropolis of the empire, and how 
was laid the foundation of a church, 
which in all ages made so conspicuous, 
though melancholy a figure among the 


other churches of Christendom. And 
this phenomenon seems to have led 4 
late writer to question the genuineness 
of the letter which the Apostle ad- 
dressed to the Koman converts. ‘The 
following passage of Josephus atford: 
some Important information on this 
interesting subject. “ A Jew resided 
at Rome, who, having been accused 
of transgressing the laws, fled from 
his couutry to avoid the punishment 
which threatened him. During his 
residence at Rome, he pretended to 
unfold the wisdom of the Mosaic laws, 
in conjunction with three other men, 
who in every way resembled himself. 
W ith these associated Fulvia, a woman 
of rank, that had become a convert t 
the Jewish religion, and whom they 
prevailed upon to send, for the temple 
of Jerusalem, presents of purple and 
gold. ‘These they received, aud ap- 
propriated to their own use; which, 
indeed, was their motive at first in 
making the request. ‘Tiberius (for he 
was informed of this by his friend Sa- 
turninus, the husband of Fulvia, at 
her earnest request) commanded all the 
Jews to be expelled from the city. The 
men, to the amount of four thousand, 
were forced inte the army by order of 
the senate, and sent to the island of 
Sardima. But most of them being 
determined to preserve their laws in- 
violate, refused to enlist, and were put 
to death. And thus, because of the 
wickedness of four meu, the Jews were 
driven from the city.” Ant. Jud. cap. 
xvii. C. 5, § 3. On this passage 
shall make a few remarks. 

\. The distresses here spoken of as 
endured by the Jews, took place about 
four years after the resurrection of 
Jesus: for Josephus presently notices 
the removal of Pilate from the govern- 
ment of Judea, which took place 4 
little before the death of ‘Tiberius 

2. In his work against Apion, Jo- 
sephus, when speaking of the law of 
Moses, meant that law as improved 
and spiritualized by Jesus Christ 
rhis is certain, that he means th 
same gospel, “‘ by the wisdom of the 
Mosaic laws,” the language used by 
him in this place; which is, indeed, 
a proper designation of it, the gospel 
being the internal meaning of the law, 
separated from its external grosser 
parts. The Jew, therefore, whom be 
characterizes as wicked in every Te- 
spect, was a pretended teacher: 0 
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Christianity, he being, as we shall 
see reason to believe, one of those im- 
postors known under the name of 
(inostics. His associates appear from 
the context, to have been the priests of 
Isis, who being similar to himself im 
character, united with hun for similar 
motives. 

3. The Jews who were expelled 
from the city, forced to enlist, or put 
to death, must have been, for the most 
part, believers in Jesus. Here, there- 
fore, we have the extraordinary fact, 
on the authority of the Jewish histo- 
rian, that a few years after the resur- 
rection of the founder, Christianity 
was introduced into Rome, and so pre- 
vailed as to occasion great disturbances, 
and to attract the notice and interpo- 
sition of government. 

4. The conduct of the emperor and 
senate towards the Jews on this occa- 
ston, Was not only cruel and unjust, 
but quite contrary to the usual policy 
of the Romans, who had hitherto to- 
lerated all nations in the exercise of 
their respective rites. ‘The Jews were 
exempted by law from the duty of 
serving as soldiers. But on this occa- 
sion they were compelled to enlist, 
and in case of refusal, put to death. 

For this extraordinary severity, ex- 
traordinary causes must have existed. 
The causes were the prevalence of 
spiritual Judaism, the disputes and 
tumults which it hence occasioned, 
the charges brought against the con- 
verts that they intended to dethrone 
Cesar, and raise a prince of their 
own to universal empire. ‘his serious 
charge, which was too much counte- 
nanved by the yet mistaken views of 
the believers in Jesus respecting the 
natwre of his kingdom, was made by 
Seyanns, who was minister of ‘Tiberius, 
and the determined enemy of all the 
Jews. But this wicked minister fel! 
a victim to his ambition; and the event 
proved very auspicious to the authority 
of the gospel. For the causes whic h 
led the emperor to hate Sejanus, na- 
turally oceasioned a change in his opi- 
nion and conduct towards the Jews, 
who from the first, perceiving the 
treachery and ambition of that mi- 
ister, gave his measures all the op- 
position im their power. Tiberius, 
therefore, from being a persecutor, 
becume their friend: he restored to 
their violated rights such of the Jewish 
nation, whether believers or otherwise, 
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as were at Rome, defended them from 
Calumnies, and moreover, sent an edict 
to all the provinces, in which the re- 
spective magistrates were commanded 
to protect them in the full exercise of 
their privileges. ‘hese important facts 


ure thus stated by Pimlo: “ All na- 
tions, though prejudiced against the 


Jews, have been careful not to abolish 
the Jewish rites; and the same caution 
was preserved in the reign of ‘Tiberius, 
though, indeed, the Jews in Italy have 
been distressed by the machinations 
of Sejanus. For after his death, the 
emperor became sensible that the ac- 
cusatious alleged against the Jews in 
itals were lying calumnies, the mere 
inventions of Sejauus, who was eager 
to devour a nation that alone or chiefly 
would, he knew, be likely to oppose 
his impious desigus and measures. 
And to the constituted authorities in 
every place, ‘Tiberius sent orders not 
to molest in their several cities the 
meu of that nation, excepting the 
guilty only, (who were very few,) and 
not to suppress any of their institu- 
tions, but to regard as a trust committed 
to their care, both the people them- 
selves as disposed to peace, and their 
laws, which, like oil, inure them to 
order and stability.” II. 569. 

‘Though the early christian writers 
had the strongest motives for passing 
over in silence the transactions at 
Rome, noticed by Philo and Josephus, 
they could not help udverting to the 
edict of Tiberius in favour of the Chris- 
tians. ‘Tertullian, in his Apology, (c. v. 
p. 6,) has a passage, which is thus 
translated by Lardner, (VII. 282,) 
«Tiberius, in whose time the Christian 
religion had its rise, having received 
from Palestine an account of such things 
as manifested our Saviour’s divmity, 
proposed to the senate, and giving his 
own vote as first in his favour, that he 
should be placed among the gods. 
The senate refused, because he had 
himself declined that honour. Never- 
theless, the emperor persisted in his 
own opinion, and ordered, that if any 
aceused the Christians, they should be 
punished.” 

Yhough Tiberius might have re- 
ceived from Pilate an account of the 
miracles and reserrection of Jesus, he 
could not have received an assutance 
of his innocence; because Pilate had 
at this time sanctioned his death, as a 
pretended king of the Jews, and an 
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enemy to Casas It is true, that the 
cuvernor was sensible of our Lord's 
mnocenee, aud confessed it. But this 
confession was made to the Jews, made 
hefore the sentence Was passed, and 
made as a motive to divert their malice 
against the ace used. But after he 
had ratified his condemnation, Pilate 
would acknowledge his mmnocence no 
longer, much less would he seud an 
assurance of it to Casar, because this 
would be to condemn himself, as a 
cruel and unjust judge. It is evident, 
therefore, that the emperor had some 
knowledge of Jesus, through a channel 
very difterent from Pilate. Besides, 
he kuew that the believers in Jesus 
were accused; and he knew also that 
the accusation was false: and as this 
accusation Was no other than a charge 
of treason, for which their leader, as 
king of the Jews, had already suffered 
in Judea, nothing short of personal 
knowledge, nothing but the notoriety 
of the sentiments and conduct of the 
Christians at Rome, could convince 
him of tts falsehood. ‘The narrative 
of Tertullian imphes, therefore, that 
there were, even at this early period, 
Chnstians in Italy and Rome, though 
Tertulhan, from a motive hereafter to 
be stated, designe dly omitted to men- 
tron them. 

Leusebius, wo his Lecles. Hist. Lib 
n. 2, has given the sime history nearly 
in the words of Tertullian. Aud Oro- 
sius, towards the beeimuing of the 
fifth century, hath thus more fully 
stated the fact * Tiberius propose dl 
to the senate, that Clirist should be 
made a god, with his own vote m his 
favour. ‘The senate moved with in- 
dignation, that it had not been, as was 
wsual, proposed to them to determine 
respecting the reception of his religion, 
rejected his deittication, and deereed 
hy an edict, that the Christians should 
he banished from the city, especially as 
Sejanus, the prefect of Tiberius, most 
obstinately resisted the reception of 
his faith.” 

There the wference drawn above 
from the words of Tertullian, is stated 
in direct terms by QOrosius, namely, 
that in the days of Tiberius, Christians 
were so numerous at Rome, as to at- 
tract the notice of the government. 
But though Christ bad at this time 
many followers at Rome, they must 
have been chietly JEW Ss, his zospel 
being not as yet announced to the 


Gentiles, unclogged by the rite of 
circumcision; nor was the Christian 
name as vet in existence. It is evi- 
deut, then, that the men whom Philo 
and Josephus called Jews, are by ‘Ter- 
tullian and Orosius called © bristians. 

‘The testimony of these w riters is 
corroborated by Philo, to whose nar- 
rative they seem more particularly to 
refer. The two former suppose the 
sufferers to be Jews, though they call 
them Christians ;-—to be acensed Jews; 
—to be accused by Sejanus ;—accused 
towards the close of Uiberius’s reiga; 
—and to be unjustly accused; and 
these particulars are contained in the 
words of Philo, who goes farther, and 
hints at the nature of the accusation: 
“The prefect knew that they were 
enemies to his impious designs,” that 
is, his design of usurping the empire. 
lle, therefore, with the usual adroit- 
ness of wicked ministers, charged on 
them the treason of which he was 
himself guilty. The account of this 
noble author, who was a spectator of 
all the transactions, implies, moreover, 
that ‘Liberius at first, as was most na- 
tural, believed the charge; but that 
his eyes being soon opened, he became 
the protector of the people whom, a 
little before, he had grievously mo- 
lested. ‘The christian fathers left the 
first impression of ‘Tiberius’s resent- 
ment unnoticed, and they mention 
only his subsequent conduct in behalf 
of the Christians. 

Now, if ‘Tiberius, as Philo, Tertul- 
lian and Orosius assert, put an end to 
the persecutions of the Christians, 
causing an edict to protect them, to 
be sent to all the proviuces, what 
should we expect to be the effect of 
such a measure, as soon as it had time 
to be known, and to operate in Judea? 
What but the effect stated in the fol- 
lowing simple narrative: “ Then had 
all the churches rest throughout all 
Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria, and 
were edified and multiplied”? Acts 
x. SI. 

This event took place about the 
time when Tiberius died; and the 
description which Philo gives of the 
state of the Roman empire on the ac- 
cession of Caligula, implies that the 
repose of the churches proceeded from 
this edict. « What person,” says he, 

on beholding Caius, w hen, after the 
death of Tiberius, he had assumed do- 
“union over every land and sea; which 
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dominion held every country, east, 
west, north and south, in tranquillity 
and order; which united every pro- 
vince in social harmony, bleuded to- 
vether ti congratulating the return 
and in enjoying the blessings of unt- 
versal peace; who, | say, on seeing 
this felweity under Catus, which it 
exceeds the power of words to de- 
scribe, could not be filled with ecstacy 
at the sight?" If then such was the 
happy state of every city, of every 
place in the Roman empire, in con- 
sequence of the measures above- 
mentioned, adopted by Tiberius, the 
churches in Judea, Galilee and Sa- 
maria, must have shared in the general 
blessing, aud derived their repose from 
the regulatious which produced it. 

Lusebius also represents the tran- 
quillity of the churches as proceeding 
from the same cause. * Tiberius,” says 
he, ( teecles. Hist. Lib. it. 2,) “ threat- 
ened death to such as accused the 
Christians; this being suggested to 
his mind by Divine Providence, that 
the doctrine of the gospel, having the 
beginning of its race clear from ob- 
struction, might freely run through 
every land.” Dr. Lardner, indeed, 
has eutirely overlooked the operations 
of this edict; and he suppuses the rest 
in question to arise from the distress 
which the Jews eudured by the mad 
attempt of Caligula to place his statue 
in the temple of Jerusalem. But the 
supposition is inadequate, and utterly 
foreign to the effect to be accounted 
for; and it implies, withal, the severest 
reflection on the disciples of the bene- 
volent Jesus. For it implies, that they 
were so unfeeling, so destitute of regard 
for their brethren the Jews, so uncon- 
cerned for the great cause for which 
they suffered, as to enjoy rest at a 
time when the whole country was in- 
volved in one scene of horror and de- 
vastation; to be comforted and edified, 
when men, women and children lay 
on the ground with their breasts bare 
to receive the sword of the tyrant. 
Lard. |. 97 

Josephus represents those of the 
Jews who eulisted, as sent into the 
island of Sardinia. But Suetonius 
asserts, in more geueral terms, that 
they were sent into provinces of a 
severe climate. Some of them, uo 
doubt, were conv eyed to Great Britain, 
where at this time existed military 
stations; and to this island those vic- 


~ 


tims of cruelty and injusti@e must have 
brought with them the uame and 
doctrine of Christ. And this will 
account for the following passage of 
Gildas, which | extract from Camden's 
Britannia, Gough's edition, page 50: 
‘In the mean time,” writes he, “ the 
island exposed to the severest cold, 
and, as it were, in the extremity of 
the earth, out of the reach of the visi- 
ble sun, was first, under the retgn of 
Tiberius, favoured with the true sun, 
shining not in the material firmament, 
but from the highest heavens, before 
all time, enlightening the world with 
his beams in his appointed time, i.e. 
Christ by his precepts.” 

The most respectable and compe- 
tent of the early fathers confidently 
affirm, that Great Britain was blessed 
with the gospel from the earliest pe- 
riod; and Philo, who witnessed its 
rapid and early diffusion, asserts, that 
it had then been conveyed through 
every part of the habitable globe, even 
in his days. 

JOHN JONES, 
— 

Sir, Feb. 24, 1818. 
HAVE a small volume, published 
in 1671, and entitled, “The Pre- 

sent State of the United Provinces. 
Collected by W. A., Fellow of the 
Royal Society.” [ mention the work 
for the sake of this concluding para- 
graph to Ch. xxiv. Of the different 
Religions tn Holland: 

** Besides all these religions, there 
is a certain assembly held at Rins- 
bourg, ten or twelve times a year, 
where every one that will, has the 
liberty of making an exhortation ; it 
is called the Assembly of the FPree- 
minded. ‘There are many others that 
sit at home reading the Scripture, and 
never come to any church, except it 
be out of curiosity. The Arianisme 
has those that profess it. In a word, 
any body may follow his own opinion, 
but not profess it with a publick wor- 
ship. There are Atheists enough too,” 
2d Ed. pp. 343, 344. 

The concluding sentence deserves 
little credit. The charge of Atheism 
has been generally vague and i!l sup- 
ported, aud too often nothing better 
than a calumny against those religious 
persons who refused to worship the 
great Diana of some nominal Chris- 
tians. ‘Those who “ never come to 
church,” were probably reputed he- 
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relics, too thinly scattered over the 
country to have any besides family 
worship. But my curiosity is excited 
to know more of this Assembly, whose 
title is so * ropossessing, especially as 
appearing im the middle of the 17th 
century. 
; OTLOSUS. 
a 
The Nonconformist. 

No. HL. 

On the Conduct of the Quakers, as 
distinguished from that of otirer Non- 
conformists, in the Reign of Charles 
i]. 

Og pages of lusiory are so rich 


in mstruction as those which 


relate to the ecclesiastical atlairs of 


England during the seventeenth cea- 
tury. There was in that period an 
extraordinary developement of cha- 
racter, talent and opinions, which 
places m theatrical contrast the no- 
blest and the basest passions; the 
purest religion and yrossest supersti- 
tion; deeds of glory and of infamy , 
patriotivm, treachery, persecution, fa- 
naticism, serviliiy and martyrdom. 
They should be studied by the bigot, 
the tyrant, the demagogue, the en- 
thusiast, to mend their hearts; and 
by those of opposite characters to 
currect and enlarge their minds. ‘The 
wulyect of this paper, although not 
immediately connected with the most 
prominent or important facts of those 
eventful times, is yet far from being 
destitute of interest and utility. 
Presbyterianism was the oldest of 
our Nonconformist sects, and the 
worst. It had the most claring faults 
of L:piscopacy without their palliations, 
lt was as avaricious, but not so splen- 
did, as arrogant, but not so imposing; 
as proud, but not so dignified; as 
persecuting m iis spirit, but not so 
imperial in itsconstitution. It Appears 
to still greater disadvantage by the 
side of the Independents, Baptists and 
Qluakers. Their patriotism was purer, 
as they could not have in view the emo- 
luments of an Establishmeut ; and their 
conduct Was more consistent, as they 
allowed the liberty which they claim- 
ed, and were its advocates when they 
prevailed, as well as when they suf- 
fered. All were doomed, however, 
to wring the dregs of the cup of perse- 
cutuon by one of the mest perfidious, 
unfeehng and unpnncipled sovereigns 
that ever a country degraded itself by 
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acknowledging ; and in the manner 
in which these trials were borne, there 
are some particulars by which the 
Quakers were honourably distinguish- 
ed, not only from the Presbyterians, 
but from the other denominations also. 

The Act of Uniformity did not af- 
fect the Quakers; nor however anjast 
and disgraceful that Act might be, was 
much of the sufferings of other Dis- 
seuters caused by it, but rather by 
the revived persecuting Statutes of 
KE lizabeth, the Bills against Conven- 
ticle. and the Five Mile Act. By 
these, and the ‘Test and Corporation 
Acts, ail were involved in privation 
and misery. 

The execution of these oppressive 
measures was peculiarly severe upon 
the Qluakers, inasmuch as they could 
not avail themselves of some means, 
and would not of others, by which 
many eluded their penalties. ‘Their 
garb and manners distinguished them 
from the rest of the community, and 
marked them out conspicuously for 
every petty minister of legal venge- 
ance to shoot his arrows at. Non- 
conformity was branded in their fore- 
heads. ‘They spoke its language, and 
wore its uniform. Otiers might, and 
did, shelter themselves by occasional 
compliances ; but for them there was 
no medium between apostacy and 
manly endurance. ‘Their conviction 
of the unlawfulness of oaths was the 
cause of a heavy burden of exclusive 
and uncommiserated suffering. A stur- 
dier conscientiousness was never ex- 
hibited in the world than numbers of 
them displayed, when, after long im- 
prisonment, the oath of Allegiance 
was tendered as the condition of libe- 
ration, and they quietly returued back 
to their prisons. When other charges 
failed, every upstart Justice could 
commit them for contempt of court, 
for standing covered before his Wor- 
ship. Ineredible were the persecu- 
tions sustained for persisting to say 
thee and thon, and not bending or 
uncovering to superiors. 

That this was a foolish obstinacy 
about tritles, ought not to be objected 
by those who admire the seceders 
from the church, on account of the 
use of the surplice, and of the cross in 
baptism. In both cases there was the 
same imperious conviction of duty, 
and the same reference of apparent 
trifles to important principles. The 
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currency of servile language indicates 
political degeneracy. ‘The freedom of 
1: People may be not very inaccurately 
P stimated by their plainness of speech. 

America has less complimentary phra- 
seology than England, and England 
less than France. ‘The simplicity of 
the Quaker dialect was considered by 
their enlightened members as a pro- 
test against the increasing servility of 
the and an assertion of the na- 
tural equality of man. 

Their writers claim for the sect in 
general the credit of a degree of firm- 
ness and consistency, not shewn by 
other Dissenters. This claim is ad- 
vanced in the following passage, by 
Elwood, and it is fully confirmed by 
Neale, who was by ne means disposed 
to do more than justice to the Qua- 
kers, but who puts much more strongly 
the charge of temporising against 
other denominations. 

‘They having no refuge, but God 
als to fly unto, could not dodge 
and shift to avoid the suflering; as 
others of other denominations could, 
and in their worldly wisdom and po- 
hey did; altering their meetings, 
with respect both to place and time, 
and forbearinvg to meet when forbid- 
den, or kept out of their meeting- 
houses. So that of the several sorts 
of Dissenters, the Quakers only held 
up a public testimony, as a standard 
or ensign of religion, by keeping their 
meeting duly and fully, at the accus- 
tomed times and places, (so long as 
they were suffered to enjoy the use 
of their meeting-houses:) and when 
they were shut up, and Friends kept 
out of them by force, they assembled 
in the streets, as near to their meeting- 
houses as they could. ‘This bold and 
truly christian behaviour in the Qua- 
kers disturbed, and not a [ittle dis- 
pleased the persecutors; who, fretting, 
omplained that the stubborn Quakers 
vrake their strength; and bore off 
the blow from those other Dissenters, 
vhom as they most feared, so they 
principally aimed On the other 
rand, the more ingenious amongst 
other Dissenters, of each denomina- 
tion, sensible of the ease they enjoyed 
‘y our bold and steady suffering, 

which abated the heat of the perse- 
cutors, and blunted the edge of the 
sword before it came to them, ) frankly 
acknowledged the benefit received ; 
calling us the bulwark that kept off 
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the force of the stroke from them, and 
praying that we might be preserved, 
and enabled to break the strength of 
the enemy: nor would some of them 
furbear (those especially who were 
called Baptists) to express their kind 
and favourable opinion of us, and of 
the principles we professed; which 
emboldened us to go through that, 
which but to hear of was a terror to 
them.” 

This passive fortitude; this oppo- 
sition of moral principle to physical 
force, and of the power of endurance 
to that of infliction, is a more difticult 
and useful, and ought to be a more 
illustrious heroism than that of active 
conflict. It has commonly the sue- 
cess it so well merits. ‘The first con- 
verts made by George Fox, are said 
to have been the men employed to 
scourge him in prison; and his fol- 
lowers have obtained larger conces- 
sions from the legislature than those 
who had, and might again have ap- 
pealed to the sword. 

As if the infamy of Charles would 
not have been complete by the viola- 
tion of his general promise of a Tolera- 
tion in the treatment of this unoffend- 
ing Sect; in their imprisonments, in 
confiscations, banishment and mur- 
der, lingering and barbarous murder 
by bad usage in loathsome jails, he 
gave it a blacker dye by a particular 
promise to one of their leaders, (R. 
Hubberthorn,) that none of them 
should suffer for their opinions or 
religion; “ you have the word of a 
king for it,” said the royal hypocrite. 
They soon found its worth. 

The (Quakers were more closely 
united among themselves than other 
denominations; they adhered more 
steadily to each other in affliction, 
and dispensed assistance of every kind 
with greater liberality. When the 
Conventicle Act passed, many of the 
Presbyterian laity deserted their mi- 
nisters. Other denominations stand 
charged with neglect of worthy and 
celebrated sufferers. The Farenns 
well demonstrated that in so calling 
themselves they made no vain or un- 
warrautable assumption. When Fox 
was in prison, during the government 
of Cromwell, “ one of his friends of- 
fered himself to the Protector to lie 
in prison, body for body, in his stead : 
to which proposal Cromwell answered, 
he could not grant it, being contrary 
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to law: and turning to some of his 
council stending by him, asked, ‘which 
of vou much for me, 
were bin the same condition ‘This 
made merely 


' 
woud ado is 


generous oiler Was nol 
on account of the importance of their 
leaders services to the for it 
was bs no means uncommon. ‘Toul- 
min” savas, “ while the, were exposed 
to hatred, contempt sod abuse from 
without, brotherly-kindness and un- 
and con 


eause, 


feigned charity mereased, 
nected them themselves. 
Winle each seemed regardless of lis 
own hbertyv, they were zealous advo- 
cates for that of their brethren, and 
almost incessant tn their representa- 
tions to those im authority of the sul- 
ferings of ther friends; gomy so far 
in their charity, as to offer themselves 
to he in 


amoncust 


freely, person tor 


prison iustead of such as they appre 


persou, 


hended were im danger of perishing 
through the length or 
their continement.” Lhe 
assistance which they 
each other, at times seemed almust to 


pecuniary 
rendered to 
community of goods. 
at hiberty made 


amount to a 
Those 


every possible etlort to alleviate the 


who were left 


suflerings of their brethren in contine- 
ment. and made their kindness more 
eflectual by the systematy 
which it was exercised 


‘dlus umon deserves att ntion, le- 
cause os among all 
W hat 


ever may be their present state, they 
had then no creed, 


its bond was not, 
other parties, a common faith. 


‘Thetr dase ipline, 
related 
only to conduct, to holimess and cha- 


rity: and as to 


i 6 Penn expressly deelores, 


tht} Ositlg 
AVY porn lies 


upon one 
regarding faith 
and worship, he says, that it “is never 
to be 


auother 


stibmutted 
unto.” ‘This is true Christian Liberty. 
It cives tt mental freedom to the 
mnaividual which was withheld both 
by Reformers aud the Ie wing Non- 
conformists. Many vivocates for re 

ligious hberty think they have done 
enough when they have secured it for 
societies It is supposed that thes: 
have a right to make what laws. and 
fix what terms of membership they 
please. Ani so they have, merels as 
ox ilies, but not as christ) um chure 
They are guilty of ec lesiastical ty. 
ranny, of pers cution, 


done or sutlered oy 


hes 


when they ex- 
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communicate a member, which must 
generally produce a serious diminu- 
tion of his social comforts, merely for 
change of opmton ‘There was pro- 
bably a great variety of opinion on 
doctrinal points amongst the early 
Quakers, and no small admixture of 
heresy. ‘That many were Unitarian 
may be inferred from the fact, that 
Peon was challenged to name a single 
Quaker who prayed to Christ. He 
replied that he had himself; but sueh 
a challenge would not have been given 
unless it had been notorious that it 
was not uncommon amongst them to 
withhold divine honours from the Son, 
G. Whitehead, in a public disputation 
vith Vincent and other Presbyterians, 
when the latter inquired, ‘ Whether 
they owned one Godhead in three 
distinct and separate persous ©" replied 
that * God did not use to wrap his 
truths in heathenish metaphysics, but 
deliver them in plain language :” and 
refused to use any but seriptural 
terms. Probably the majority of them 
were Sabellians. At any rate, they 
were the only Christians of that day 
who could change their opinions with- 
vut being disowned by their party. 
They could feel and exert them- 
selves for other sufferers, as well as 
those of their own denomination. 
Ther universal charity was cous 
cuous on several occasions, esper nally 
im procuring from Charles an exten- 
sion of the pardon granted some of 
their own body, to many of other 
Whitehead, who interested 
himself for this purpose, observed, 
‘our being of different judgments and 
societies did not abate my sympathy 
or charity, even towards those who, 
in some cases, had been our opposers.” 
‘This was a very mild way of referring 
to, anda very noble return for, the 
persecutions which they had endured 
from Noncouformists. From this 
cult, the Baptists were not wholly 
tree; but the Independents aud Pres 
by terians were deeply culpable. ‘Lhey 
united in the infamous attempt of the 
diyines (an attempt graced with the 
names of Baxter, Nye and Goodwit)s 
tu violate one of the first principles of 
the Republican Constitution, by ex 
planing the article, securing liberty 
of conscience to all who professed 
faith in (sod by Jesus Christ, so #& 
to exclude Quakers from toleratio?, 
with some other sects more desers edly 


sects, 
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obnoxious. Cromwell repeatedly in- 
terfered on behalf of the Quakers, 
but the spire of persecution was too 
strong for him. ‘The Indenendeuats 
indulged it in eross violation of the 
especiilly in two memorable 
eases: the committal of Gorge Vex 
to Derby gorl by two ludependent 
Justices, one of them a preacher: and 
the brutal treatment of two females 
at Oxford, who were publicly whip- 
ped, by order of Dr. Owen, then 
vice-chaucellor of the university, for 
no offence but that of public exhor- 
tation, and in spite of the refusal of 
the mayor to legalize the sentence by 
his seal and signature. Sach facts 
reflect lustre on their refusal to aid the 
attempt of Sir George Booth in favour 
of Charles, though lured by splendid 
promises, and on their uniform cha- 
rity to their own former persecutors, 
when suffering under a common per- 
secution. 

very man who believes and loves 
the principles of Nonconformity, must 
read with pain and shame of the nu- 
merous attempts made by the Presby- 
terians and others to obtain a (om- 
prehension, and turn away to dwell 
with complacency on a Sect which 
neither could vor would make any 
such endeavours, nor even accept, if 
otiered, what was by them so creedily 
sought. 

With reeard to one difference be- 
tween the conduct of Quakers and 
that of other Sectarians, it is not easy 
to decide which pursued the course 
best adapted to secure, or rather re- 
cover, the religious liberties of the 
country. ‘They did not join in the 
common outery against the Catholics, 
hor does it appear that they particu- 
larly objected to that universal ‘Tole- 
ration, against which others protested, 
under the apprehension that it was 
ouly introductory to a popish esta- 
blishment and civil tyranny. The 
Dissenters sacrificed their own liber- 
ies to their dread of popery. They 
Were tools with which the Church 
of England armed itself in the time of 
danger; but which were broken and 
trampled upon in the hour of triamph. 
Had they seconded the efforts of the 
court for universal religious liberty, 
it must have been obtained. It is by 
no means clear that this would have 
been followed by the transformation of 
the Protestant hierarchy into a Papal 


laws, 


or that measure they might 
reserved their union with the 
church, 1 opposition to the court, 
which would probably have been not 


Ole. 


have 


less successful than da fact it actually 
circum. 
and then, whether the Stu- 
arts had remaimed, or Without been 
introduced, they would 
queathed to thei posters the high 
privilege of religious freedom, tustead 
of the contemptuous boon of ‘Polera- 
from that Church which they 
saved from destruction. ‘Ches might 
be night in opposing the entrance of 
Popery, in imine; but the probabi- 
lities just hinted at should be consi- 
dered before the Qu:kers are censured 
for not actually abetting them. Vhey 
honourably concurred im not admit- 
ting the dispensing power of the so- 
vereign. 

The backwardness of the Quakers 
on this subject, cannot, in justice, be 
aseribed to ignorance or indifference 
about the civil rights of Lnglishmen. 
Of these they had occasion to make 
frequent and manly assertions. — Bar- 
clay’s Dedication of his Apology to 
Charles, has been deservedly admired 
and quoted, asa rare instance of plan 


was under less favourable 


stances: 


hive be- 


tion 


dealing with a sovereign. We are 
reminded of Peter before the »anhe- 


drim, or Paul at Philippi, by the reply 
of Francis tlowgill to the magtstrates 
of Bristol, who conmmanded him to 
leave the city immediately. “ We 
came vot in the will of man, nor stand 
in the will of man, but when He shall 
move us to depart who moved us to 
come hither, we shall obey, we are 
free-born Englishmen, and have served 
the commonwealth faithfully, bemg 
free in the sight of God from the 
transgression of any law: to your 
commandments we cannot be obedi- 
ent; but if by violence you put us 
out of the city, and have power to do 
it, we cannot resist¢’ George Fox 
refused liberation when offered in the 
shape of a pardon, and demanded a 
fair trial. It would be unpardonable 
not to allude to the behaviour of Penn 
and Mead upon their trial, and im- 
possible not to estimate it as one of 
the noblest stands ever made against 
arbitrary power in a misnamed court 
of justice. 

VPennsylvaniais a glorious monument 
of the unrivalled superiority of the 
Quakers in the clear conception and 
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practical adoption of the great princt- 
les of religious liberty. America 1s 
the country of experimental legisla- 
tion. The Puritan colonies of New 
Lngland disgraced themselves by fa- 
paticism; and even the constitution 
framed by Locke for Carolina, has 
restrictions on the liberty of public 
worship, as it required the unton of 
seven families to legalize a sect; while 
Penn freed the public profession of 
religion from all limitations whatever. 

From this brief review of those 
particulars in which the conduct of 
the primitive Quakers differed from 
that of other Nonconformists, it ap- 
pears that they are eminently entitled 
to the honourable notice of the histo- 
rian of Dissent. It has been common 
to speak harshly of their enthusiasm. 
Their pretensions to inspiration were 
vbsurd enough; but they were nei- 
ther insincere nor peculiar. The 
«luakers of the present day, though 
highly respectable, cannot, [ appre- 
hend, be placed in so advantageous 
i contrast with other sects, as their 
predecessors. In one particular, they 
have varied from themselves remark- 
ably. Now they are the least, as then 
they were the most eager proselytists. 
This is to be lamented. They did 
much good by their zeal, and it is 
currous to obyerve how many of their 
converts were in the more elevated 
wd dissipated classes of society. 
Many also of their most celebrated 
members and preachers had been mi- 
litary men.* ‘Thecelebrated Elwood 
earried something of a chivalrous 
spunit into controversial warfare, and 
hke a gallant duellist offered his ad- 
versary the choice of weapons, con- 
tending, ad libitum, in prose or verse. 
Had the Quakers retained their ori- 
ginal zeal, it would have been highly 
useful to the community, not merely 
by the increase of a valuable body of 
religianists, but by influencing public 
opuiion on many important moral 
subjects. They might have preserved 
our country from a part at least of 
the guilt it has incurred by the need- 
less and profane multiplication of 
oaths, and by that love of war which 
has delaged the world with blood, 
and brought Upon ourselves so many 
calamities. F. © 





* As Litbarne, D. Barciay, Hobbert 
Neves, Barnerdistope, Gibson, Seeder.” 








Feb. 12, 1515 
SIR, 

AVING lately had occasion 
} look pretty minutely over the 
early official returns of the ecclesias- 
tical benefices originally reported to 
the governors of Queeu Anne's bounty, 
as competent for augmentation, | was 
struck by observing the following wm. 
stances in the list ofthe Chester ciovese, 
stated as having their incomes depen- 
dent on Dissenters. The cases referred 
to are, 

‘© 1, Ringey; a donative in the dea- 
nery of Frodsham: valuation, nothing 
certain, and in Dissenters’ hands. 

“92. Horwich; a chapelry in the 
deanery of Manchester: valuation, 
interest of 190/., trustees for which 
being Dissenters, refuse to give an 
account, and pay the curate vothing. 

“3. Chobent; in the deauery of 
Warrington; in the hands of Dissen- 
ters, nothing certain.” 

It seems, | own, an extraordinary 
case, and isa still more unaccountable 
circumstance, considering the very 
existence of parochial endowments as 
prior to the origin of any dissenting 
societies, how any portion of the ec- 
clesiastical revenues (however incon- 
siderable its amount) should have 
become connected with, or subject 
to, dissenting trusts. No account o! 
the places in question, that | have 
been able to discover, throws the 
smallest light upon this singular pecu- 
liarity. It is probable that some of 
your northern readers may have it in 
their power to supply some notices 
of these heterogeneous endowments, 
and if so, the communication of them 
through the channel of the Repositors 
would be esteemed a favour. 

V. M. H. 
—— 
Feb. 9, 1818. 
Sir, 


—— the Sydney papers ae 
preserved several letters from 
“ Algernon Sydney to his Father, Ro- 
bert, Earl of Leicester.” In one of 
them, dated “ Frankfort upon Maine, 
Sep. 8, 1660,” speaking of the ign 
rance of the priests, he says, 

“The most eminent men amon 
them, learn to understand English 
Their libraries are fall of Baxter, Bur 
roughes, and other English purit® 
sermon-books, and out of then they 
preach. [ was acquainted with 0 
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Brokman, in Denmark, who had been 
hath all the books o 
these 

boat 


rh Linelind, hye 
that kimi, that 
iwent years ; 
whet he learns by rote out 
ido by thew help ts grown so emt 
nent, that about two montits sinee, he 
was promoted to the best hishoy rick 
in Deomark, next to that of ltosky ld.’ 

This anecdote, which represeuts the 
ws cCoutribn- 


have come out 
nothing 
ot them, 


knows 


Phelish Noneontormisis 


ting to ffm a Danish bishop, may be 
wortbily transferred to your celumims, 


from the midst of those high concerns 


of State among which | have diseo- 
vered if 
SELECTOR 
Re 
SUR, 
T has been often stated as on argu 
ment against the doetrine of the 


Trimty, that ‘Trinitarions ean ne 

hope to convert the Jews. ‘This argu: 
ment, which has beeuw often contro 
veried, may, perhaps, receive some 
confirmation from the following re- 
markable passage from a Jewish tract, 
entitled, «* NizzachonV etus,” published 
in 1680, and written, as the editor with 
great probability points out, in the 
In this tract are many 


lth century 
our Cheristtay 


mistakes concerning 
Scriptures, and much unworthy abtise 
and groundless calumny ; but such ar- 
guments are urged against certain sup- 
posed doctrines of the gospel as cannot 
he confuted. A believer im a trinity 
in unity would not find it easy to make 
a satisfactory reply to the following 
passage, particularly to the Jew’s in- 
quiry, who was all the time m heaven, 
and who it was that governed the 
world, when God was three days dead 
in the sepulchire > Nizzachon Vetus, 
p. 152. 

“Amplius queram aliquid ex te, 
michristiane; agedum, responde mihi 
Tu aftirmas filium natum esse @x vis 
ceribus Marie, die dum igitur, tum 
Pater et filius immundus jaxta com 
tilio, an vero solas filins m ventre delt- 
tuerit? Si dieas solum ibi fursse filtum, 
(PSO annon ipsa se mutuo destruent 
verba tun Cum contendas divin 
tatis personas nulla unqnam ratione a 
Se invicem posse divelli. Quod si dicas 
res in utero extitisse atque ibi fuisse 
nufrites, necesse est conceilas, quod 
etiam tres cum hominibus versati sunt, 
ac tres fuerint suspensi. Guts vero 
toto illo tempore in corlis erat? €uo- 


VOL. XIII. 2A 


~- 


li 7 


edmittont,. 
Quis item per id triduun, quo sepulti 


hiam caiveisiouem nulbumn 


eraut, orbem vubernabat, Cllr nemo 


ex us aut m ca@lo aut om terris de- 
everet > 

“Twill ask another question of you, 
(OC liostian, come, answer me You 
wsert that the Sou was born of Marv, 
telline then, whether the Father and 
the unelean Sou,” by this strenge ex- 
press on LT stippose iS meant the Spirit 
or tloly Glrost, © the 
“on, Or was the Son thonein the womb 
if vousay that the Son oul) was there, 


cour assertions contfadict each 


tovether with 


do not 
other, since you say, that the persons 
of the 1) fy cannot i aey manner he 


separated Dut if you say that the 
three were in the womb, and were 
tovether notunshed there, vou must 
graut that the threo were all among 


I that oll the three were hatiged 
non the eross but who was in hea- 
Ui that time, since they catmot be 
divided Who also, during the three 
days during which they were buried, 
voverned the world, since no one of 
them was alive either in heaven or on 


¥. Ce i 


mien, a 


von 


earth 
ET 
London, 

Sir, 16, IST. 
BL cannot have es pec the obser- 
M vation of ans persons who are 
accustomed to read with attention the 
md other f ubhestions of 


Jan, 


pre riot al 


the avs med orthodes vriters ith the 
Present aay, how | Quen nicl eor- 
nestly they endeavour to meuleate on 
their readers, that) UL otterionism ts 


perpetually on the decline: nor will 
those who have perused the popular 
discourses of Dr. Chalmers “On the 
Christian Revelation, ‘viewed in con- 
nesion with the Modern Astronomy,” 
have forgotten the remark m the pre. 
face of that work, econeerntng Sir Isaac 
Newton, of his abetting “the leading 
doctrine of a sect, or » system, which 
has now nearly dwindled away from 
public observation 

The Eelectic Review has commenced 
its labours for the present vear, with 
along aud rather elaborate critique on 
“ The Geneva Catechism; prepared by 
the Pastors of Ceneva, for the use 
of the and French Protestant 
Churches, anda work entitled, “ @on- 
sidérations sur la Divimté de Jests 
Christ; par Henry Louis Empaytaz, 
Genevos:') tn which the writer, in a 
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mixed tone of sorrow and of anger, 
has poured forth his lamentation over 
the alarming defection of the reformed 
churches of France and Germany from 
what he considers the pec uliar doc- 
trines of revelation. It is curious to 
observe in a work, which has not been 
backward to unite in the assertion 
before referred to, that Unitarianism 
was not only decaying, “ but ready to 
vanish away,” the acknowledgment 
of the fact that at Geneva, more espe- 
cially, whose “church was once the 
glory of the Reformation,” even there 
itis, “that during eighty years, Arian- 
ism and Socinianism have been gain- 
ing ground,” “ The fact to which we 
have adverted,” says the Reviewer, 
p. 4, “stands, unhappily, in no need 
of verification, and it is one in which 
no Protestant, by whatever ordination 
he may hold, ought to feel himself 
otherwise than personally concerned, 
that there has taken place, to a most 
alarming extent, a tacit or more open 
abandonment of the doctrines of the 
Reformation, among the reformed 
churches of France and Germany. 
The poison of infidelity has, indeed, 
tainted the sources of instruction, and 
has thus insinuated itself through every 
vein of society Deism, either in 
the garb of infidel philosophy, or dis- 
guised under the specious form of Soet- 
miamized Christianity, is found serving 
at the altar, presiding in the college, 
and lecturing from the professor's 
chair J f° 

A charge isaflerwards alleged against 
the pastors of Geneva, that for a long 
time they endeavoured to evade the 
accusation of their supposed sentiments 
being at variance with their public 
formularies, and prudently refrained 
“from the open promulgation of op- 
posite doctrines.” This new Genevese 
Catechism, however, (it proceeds, ) “ is 
a proof, that the lamentable period has 
arrived, when it is found no longer 
expedient to conceal the deterioration 
of religious sentiment, or to submit to 
the restraints of the antiquated phra- 
seology of orthodoxy. ‘in the New 
(senevese Catechism, remark our Eng- 
lish Socmnans, * there is not only no 
exposition or defence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but not even an allusion 
mp The Genevese pastors, it isadded, 

re on the high road of reformation, 
and their next Catechism may not 
wercly omit, but openly expose pre- 


tended orthodoxy.’* Such is the lan. 
guage of triumph held by the ills. 
minés of our own country, in reference 
to the very circumstances, the antici. 
pation of which gave so much satis. 
faction to the patriarch of Ferney, and 
his worthy compeers.” 

A few quotations from the Catechism 
are then given, and its difference in 
some poiuts from that of Ostervald 
briefly noticed; and finally, it is re- 
presented as an “ extremely curious 
publication, if they may describe asa 
literary curiosity so lamentable a spe- 
cimen of the perverted ingenuity of 
human wisdom. ‘ihe best idea of it 
will be given says the writer) by 
presenting a summary of its contents 
in a negative form, from which it will 
be fully seen, that U nitariauism consists 
in not believing.” TP. 9. 

The following is the negative sum- 
mary of the Reviewer: “ It does not 
teach the necessity of revelation; it 
does not teach the fall of man, or the 
depraved condition of his nature; it 
does not teach the necessity of a pro- 
pittatory sacrifice for sin, or the love 
of the Father in sending his only- 
begotten Son into the world to become 
that sacrifice for us; it does not teach 
the eternity and Deity of that Word 
who became flesh, by whom all things 
were made, and who upholdeth them 
by his power; it does not teach that 
we are washed from our sius in his 
blood, justified by his righteousness 
alone, and accepted through his advo- 
cacy with the Father; it does not teach 
us supreme love to Jesus Christ; it 
does not teach the proper Deity of the 
Lloly Spirit; it does not teach that a 
spiritual change must take place in the 
human soul, in order to turn the heart 
to the love of Ged, nor that divine in- 
fluence is alone adequate to effect that 
change, vor that the sanctification of 
the soul is by the operation of the 
Hloly Spirit, nor that all our spiritual 
streugth and sufficiency are to be de- 
rived, through faith, from Christ alone: 
it omits, in fact, every doctrine peculiar 
to revelation ; every doctrine by which 
the faith of the Reformers was cha- 
racterized; every doctrine which give 
to christian morality its superiority 
point of adequate motive and spiritt- 
ality of requirement; and every doc 
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trine which constitutes the solid basis 
of a sinner'’s hope.” Pp. 9, 10. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out 
to your readers the unfairness (to use 
no stronger term) of some of the 
charges contained in the above sweep- 
ing clause of the Eclectic Reviewer ; 
it is, however, well calculated to deter 
timid persons, who pay implicit de- 
ference to the assertions of the writers 
in that work, from an impartial and 
candid examination of the disputed 
subjects; though | presume not to say 
that such was the intention of the 
writer of the above article 

The displeasure of the Reviewer is 
further excited against “the venerable 
company of the pastors of the Church 
of Geneva,” that, in order to carry 
into effect “the extirpation of the 
Christian doctrine,” the confession of 
faith formerly in use has disappeared ; 
and “the Liturgy, as well as the ve- 
nerable translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, has undergone correspondent 
improvements.’ It is also stated, that, 
“out of a hundred and ninety-seven 
printed sermous, preached by the pas- 
tors of the Genevese Church during 
the last fifty years, not a single one is 
to be found, which contains a coufes- 
sion of belief in the divinity of Christ.” 
The last quotation which [ shall give 
from this article, is the passage in 
which the writer bewails the prostrate 
state of the Church of Geneva. “ With 
solemn, with deeply solemn feelings 
does it become us to contemplate this 
melancholy crisis of a church once 
esteemed as the mother church of the 
Reformation, to which the other re- 
formed churches did not scruple to 
wive the title of Protestant Rome, now 
the very hold of infidelity. ‘To these 
feelings, if suffered to take their natural 
direction, how beautifully appropriate 
were the language of invocation em- 
ployed by Milton: * Thou, therefore, 
that sittest in light and glory unap- 
proachable, Pareut of angels and men ! 
Next thee, | implore, omuipotent King, 
Redeemer of that lost remnant whose 
nature thou didst assume, ineffable and 
everlasting love! And thou, the third 
subsistence of Divine infinitude, illu- 
mining Spirit, the joy and solace of 
created things! One T'ripersonal God- 
head! look upon this thy poor and 
almost expiring church, and leave her 
uot thus a prey.’” Pp. 11,12. It may 
appear strange to your readers, after 
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perusing the above, to be informed 
that in the review of another article, 
at p. 59 of this same number of the 
Eclectic Review, an attack is mnade on 
the devotions of Socinians, in which 
it is stated to be manifest and flagrant, 
“that these persons find it impossible 
to express their views, and their feel- 
ings, in the terms which sufticed to,— 
which were selected as the most sig- 
nificant from the stores of a very co- 
pious language, by the first teachers 
of Christianity.” | fear not contra- 
diction in avowing my firm conviction 
that the very reverse of the above 
charge is the fact. ‘The phrase, One 
Tripersonan Gopnneav! and the 
usual doxologies of ‘lrinitarians, are 
expressions, * which not only do not 
occur in scripture, but are manifestly 
of a different stamp from any thing 
we there meet with: not only the 
words are not the same, the style is 
not the same; the direct impression 
produced by them, is of a different 
kind.” It is the excellence, to me it 
is a proof of the truth, of Unitarianism, 
that not only its devotional exercises, 
but its doctrines, may be clearly ex- 
pressed in the very words of scripture, 
and that no other form of composition 
can add to the clearness and force with 
which they are therein contained; 
while, on the other hand, the popular 
creeds of the present day, the pro- 
ductions of synods, councils and as- 
semblies, are full of terms, such as 
Tri-unity, Essence and Substance, 
Consubstantiality, Hypostatic Union, 
&e. which are entirely unknown to 
the sacred Scriptures. | take the 
liberty, further, to insert the following 
extract from a letter of the late vene- 
rable Bishop of Landatf, to the Rev. 
C. Buchanan, on “the expediency of 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
British India,” contained in the post- 
humous Memoirs recently published, 
as it forms a striking comment on the 
article to which | have here called 
your attention. 

“ Whether it be a christian duty to 
attempt, by lenient methods, to pro- 
pagate the Christian religion among 
Pagans and Mahometans, can be 
doubted I think by few; but whether 
any attempt will be attended with 
much success till Christianity i¢ purt- 
ied from its corruptions, and the lives 
of Christians are rendered correspon- 
dent to their christian profession, may 
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pou { nitariauasm at (veneva. 


he doubted by many. L lve morality 
of our holy religion is so salutary to 


civil society ifs praitpbe of a titore 


state so consolatery to mdividuais, Us 
\ recepis are» » stutter! ta the deductious 
of the most eulightened reason, that 


it must finally prevail throughout the 


world Nome have thought that Chris 
fia iv is (Oo 9 gromad an Chrastendaim > 
ui of a «chilerent opunon. Seme 


scctitious doctrines of 4 hrishianity dle- 


rived from Rome and Geneva are 
| mie sround , serdnne’ urine hristian prae- 
lies spruiguug trom bivotry, intole- 


rauce, lWesuthciency of OPMIMON, and 
judgment, are 
but a belief in Jesus 


uncharitableness of 
loswig ground; 
(hirist 
the author of eternal life to all who 
obey li more 
minds of 


is the Saviour of the world, as 


] 
gospel, is more and 
contirmed every day w the 
biel ob Chhhaenice abel COMcdiboiw hol 


ouly m thu but wm every other chris 


tian counts trom this praise, | 
au hat disp scul to ee linc evel 
| runes ttselt, notwithstan iT uO the 


Temporary 


yn stacy ot its pha! sogrbie rs 


from every degree ot relhgious faith. 
The Christian religion has ever ope- 
rated to the production of piety, be- 
nevelence, sel government and a love 
of virtue among widividuals tm every 
place where i has boar i established ; 


llevery where operate more 
prowe fully, as it is received 


hore 


With a 


lirin assurance ol 


its truth, asit 
i’ } f rnalersto ul: fi ! i h j 


Ls pro 


perly understood, it will be freed from 


the polintro n and fauna 


ws ot superstil 
ticesm amongst the hearers, and from 
ambition, domination and secularits 
amengst the teachers. : 
To the learning and talent which 
are frequently displaved in the Eclee- 
tic Review, | payva willing testimony 
their uniform defence of the right of 
private judgment in religious matters, 
and of civil and religious liberty to 
ill, entitle them to vere ral approba- 
ion; but it would be them 
at times to “ bear thei faculties” more 
meckly, and to recollect that they do 
not possess a//the wisdom of the age; 
that they opinions are not infallible ; 
that men of equal genius, piety and 
learning with themsely es, differ widely 
from them as to what doctrines really 
constitute evangelical truth ; and that 
what 


well for 


they cousider orthodory is not 
necessarily synonymous with Chris- 
tanity. Nor would it diminish the 






value or reputation of their work, to 
study mare correctness tu the terms 
they al ply to others, and to rein neber 
tliat the 
convenient Ho omay be es a 


opathet Nocitnian, however 
term of 

p plied 
to a body of ( hiristians, 1 say not 
whether large or small, 
with that eminent Reformer ou a sub- 


repro hi, canuotl iba pustice Loe 


who disagree 


ject of uo less importance, than whe- 


ther a created being, however exalted, 
not a proper object of reli- 
gious adoration. 


be or he 


de. U 
—_o—— 

SIR, Feb. 12, 1518. 
Fr ENA interesting article on the state 
i of LU nitarianism at G;eneva trom 
your Correspondent P. ‘LT. 1... which 
appeared im the last Number of the 
Mouthly Repository, [p. 22,] must 
have beeu perused with peculiar plea- 
sure by your numerous readers. It 
is certainly a very singular fret, that 
the hot-bed of Calvinism shiould have 
brought forth such au obuudant erop 
of the pure fruits of the 
fact, whi hi, it Is hoped, will convey 


‘ ospel a 
7 > | 


many lessous of usefulinstruction both 
to the Trinitarian and the U uitarian 
'o the former it may present a pow- 
erful motive to the careful re-exami- 
uation of the articles of his creed, and 
to the charity towards 
those who differ from hun: to the 
latter, it will afford an additional evi- 
of the 


ene s 
doctrines ol 


exercise of 


of the spiritual euerg 
sublime and animating 
his religion, and fresh encouragement 
to endeavour to accelerate thew pro- 
Cress with redoubled confidence and 
zeal. 

These benetictal cousequences, Mr. 
Lditor, every consistent believer in the 
absolute unity and supremacy of the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, will rejoice to anticipate from 
the present state of religious know- 
ledge at Geneva. But that it will 
enable us, as P. 'T. L. seems disposed 
to beheve, to decide, whether the di- 
rect or indirect method of communi: 
eating truth to the mind be 
desirable, is not, | imagine, equally 
apparent, lor, though we suppose 
that the Genevan pastors have never 
proceeded beyond the indirect method, 
and believe that their success is 00 
less than it bus been represented ; 
still | apprehend it would be difficult 
to prove from hence, that they have 


most 


Unetarianisin at Geneva. IRI 


iddopted the most etlectual means of 
‘ i 


extendmeg the blessings of t nian 


Christianit Che ministers of the 
zr spel who eautious!y abstr from 
preaching the pecultarities of Lriutta- 
rrapism, ab lmere!v ticuicate thie te 
damental articles of religion, in which 
Ul professing Christians are agreed, 
tbbhol certaials he « hare il with ilis- 
scmiuating error; but until human 
nature be changed, they cannot be 
supposed to render tl every assistance 
iu their power, ia its attempts to cis- 
cover and enjey the truth. All dis 
coveries W Jicrte vor, VW hethe r ofa ior iI 
or a physical nature, which are not 
the cilect of mere accident, result from 
comparison: aud every idea we can 
entertain proceeds from the same 
source. tlad we never eXperu need 
pain, we could have had no know. 
ledge ot ple asurable se nsallonls, Liadl 
we never experienced the etlects of 
sin, we could have felt no admiration 
and love of virtue. Did we not kuow 
the tendeneyv of error, we could not 
have formed the least idea of the value 
of truth. In short, the existence of 
what is denominated physical aud 
moral evil is absolutely uecessary to 
apprise us of the existence and nature 
of good. ‘This constitution of uature, 
which has been established by the 
wisest and best of Beings, would lead 
us to infer, a priors, that no Unitarian 
minister, wherever he may reside, 
whether in Cieneva or in Loudon, 
Whether in the town or in the coun- 
iry, can, to the extent of lis power, 
lustruct his hearers in the sublimity 
and value of truth, unless he bring it 
into one view with the errors which 
have falsely assumed iis name, and 
been propagated in its stead. It has 
indeed been said, that it is the duty 
of the minister simply to state the 
truth, and to leave the pe ople to make 
the comparison; and this might be a 
little plausible, were it evident to a/d 
his hearers that the doctrines which 
he imeculeates are directly opposite to 
What he regards as erroneous. But 
so far is this from being the case, when 
he is addressing a ‘Trinitarian audi- 
ence, that as long as he preaches 
nothing but “ negative Antitrinita- 
rianism,” they can assent to every syl- 
lable he advances, and remain in the 
peaceful possession of all their perni- 
cious errors and absurdities. And 
even when he is called to officiate 


before a mined COHSTepalivn ol our 


own denomination, he will find that 
the most unmediate and lastwig im- 
pression wall be niade, it he unreserv- 
edly ¢ S pose the wature and tendeney 
of error and luiquily, by ce ntrastine 
them with the purity aud excellence 
of evangelical truth aud righteousness 

Dut, iT, indepe udent of this pre- 
sumiptive ressoumng, 1 was not aware 
that Cintamanism had made such pro- 
eress at C:oeneva, as decidedly to re- 


commend that negative method of 


diffusmse the truth by which it) ts 
stated to have been established there. 
Phe Gsenevan pastors have been indi- 
rectly unudermiming ‘Printtarianism ; 
they have never defended its doctrines, 
but haveamitormly imsisted upon the 
fundamental and universally believed 
truths of religion for more than twe 
hundred years: and wonderful mdeed 
would have been the effect had they 
not suceecded jin establishing such 
prin Iples tu the minds of the people, 
as woukl disqualify them for a belief 
in the horrors of Calvinism Bat, 
Sir, had they becn influenced by the 
Spina ola Paul ora Priestley, or had 
they remembered the zeal of their 
celebrated predecessor, who not only 
assisicd iu establishing the principles 
of the Reformation in their owu city, 
but most successfully co-operated in 
more completely disseminatmg them 
in Vranee, Italy, Germany, Mogland 
and Scotlaad: im less than one third 
of two centuries they might, in all 
probability, bave become a kind of 
centre sun inthe hemisphere of Chris- 
tian churches, and have illuminated 
the whole world with the rays of 
U pitarian truth. 

Nor is it, perhaps, quite correct to 
say that they have never gone beyond 
what is now called the indirect me- 
thod of diffusing the truth. They 
have been publicly and repeatedly pro- 
hibited, or have voluntarily prohibited 
themselves from preaching upon the 
peculiar doctrines of ‘Trinitarianism, 
This is rather more than negative pro- 
ceeding, and would doubtless lead to 
a pretty good understanding of their 
seutiments. At least, | imagine that 
one of our English bishops would 
look in vain for preferment, if, in a 
charge to the clergy of his diocese, he 
should strictly prohibit them from 
preaching, 

“1, On the manner in which the 
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Divine Nature is united in the Person 
of Jesus Christ. 
~ € 9, On Oricinal Nin. 

“3. On the manner tn which Grace 
operates, or on elec tual Grace. 

“4. On Pre: estination " 

These ideas, Mr. Editor, which oc 
curred to me when reading that part 
of P. T. L.'s letter, which appears to 


recommend the “ indirect method of 


insinuating truth into the mind,” 
would vot have been intruded upon 
your notice, had [not afterwards found 
the same plin of procedure recom- 


mended in The Christian's Survey of 


the Political World, [p. 78,) though 
truly from a very ditlerent motive. 
The writer of that article, tu his anxi- 
ety to preserve us from the lash of 
the “ common law,” would recom- 
mend us to contend for the farth once 
delivered to the saints, such a manner 
that we cannot “incur the censures 
even of the Attornev-general” ! This 
is certainly a kind of appeal to the 
feelings to which Unitarianus are now 
not much accustomed. Most pro- 
bably it has been suggested by the 
pains and penalties that were inflicted 
upon Mr. John Wright for the crime 
of blasphemy ; or by the evils brought 
upon our cause by the very great 
degree of attention which he was the 
means of exciting to our sentiments 
and characters. Be it so. lam, how- 
ever, afraid it will not produce the 
desired etfect even upon him, should 
it travel across the Atlantic, much less 
upon those obstinate spirits among 
us who seemed to rejoice in the pro- 
ceedings that were instituted against 
him. No, Sir, the times are gone by 


when either the frowns or tvranny of 


civil authority shall influence the con- 
duct of the faithful ministers and ser- 
vants of Christ. We will “ render 
unto Cwsar the things that are Ca- 
sar's, but unto God the things that 
are God's.” We will not fear them 
that hill the body, and after that have 
nu more that they can do: but Twill 
forewarn you whom ye shall fear: fear 
Hin, who after he hath killed, hath 
power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto 
you fear Him. 

~ "The plain and direct method of de- 
fending and propagating truth, appears 
to me to be of too much importance 
to be neglected, whatever moy be the 
threats of men in authority, or the 
feelmes of the iwnorant and misin- 


Dr. Niocl on Mrs. Cappe "¢ Lette r. 


formed. It recommends itself by in- 
numerable considerations, which jt 
would be impossible to crowd into 
the space of a single letter. But it 
is enough to believe that tt is not only 
best suited to the constitution of hu- 
man nature, and consistent with what 
we know of the plans of the Divine 
voverument, but authorized, if not 
required, by the example of Christ and 
his apostles. 
LOUDONIANUS, 
— 
Clifton, 
Str, March 14, 1818. 
N the Monthly Repository for Ve- 
bruary, [p. 112,] you have inserted 
a communication from Mrs. Cappe, 
containing extracts from a letter ad- 
dressed to her by some unknown friend, 
upou the subject of my renunciation 
of Unitarianism. Had the source of 
this communication been less respect- 
able, | should certainly have been 
tempted to believe that the letter in 
question had been a mere fabrication; 
for, whatever be the kindness of mo- 
tive by which the writer was actuated, 
the information which Mrs. Cappe 
has quoted from it is, in every respect, 
completely erroneous, No such con- 
versations as are there recorded, or 
any similar to them, ever took place 
between my departed friend and my- 
self. It is true, that he recommended 
to my careful perusal the whole, (not 
the chapters so particularly enume- 
rated in the article alluded to,) of the 
Gospel of St. John; but | never heard 
one of the observations, by which 
this recommendation is stated to have 
been accompanied, drop from his lips. 
Neither was my conviction of the 
truths which Lhave embraced, effected 
by the first verse of the fourteeuth 
chapter of that Evangelist, or by any 
other individual verse, although the 
fact is so cireumstantially stated. You 
will, I hope, do me the justice to 
insert these remarks in your next 
Number. : 
J. E. STOCK. 


Sir, March 15, 1818. 
FEMME correspondence of the Uni- 
A tarian Society with the native 
Unitarian Christians at Madras, may 
lead to important results. ‘The mis- 
sionaries will probably take alarm at 
this incursion of heresy into their do- 
main. They will expect now to be 





Mr. Wright in Reply to Simplex. 18S 


watched, and, if they practise any of 
the fraudes pia, to be exposed. Can 
any ‘of your readers tell whether in 
translating the New ‘Testament into 
the Oriental Dialects, they translate 
from the Received Text, and how 
they deal with 1 Johu v. 7,8; Acts 
xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 16, and other cor- 

rupted passages 

R. B. 
—< a 
Mr. Wright in Reply to Simplex, on 
the Inefficacy of Unitarianism for 
Conversion. 
Colchester, 
Sir, February 5, 1818. 

pe article in the last Number of 
the Repository, [p. 32,] on the 
Inefficacy of Unitarianism for Con- 
version, signed Simplex, appears to 
me to require some reply; as, though 
it contains the mere opinion of the 
writer unsupported by either facts or 
argument, it may lead some readers 
to wrong conceptions of the tendency 
of the Unitarian doctrine, and of the 
effects actually produced by the pro- 
mulgation of it. If theological con- 
troversialists would be careful to make 
themselves well acquainted with the 
subjects ou which they write, before 
they communicate their thoughts to 
the public , and to express themselves 
clear'y, in unambiguous language, 
much misconception and needless dis- 
cussion would be avoided. Lam led 
to make this remark by the perusal of 
vour ¢ ‘orrespoudent’s s letter. [He seems 
to have very incorrect views of the 
subject on which he has written, and 
applies terms so vaguely as to leave 
his precise meaning uncertain, The 
chief difficulty 1 feel in replying to his 
assertions, arises from, after several 
times reading his paper, my being 
doubtful of the precise ideas he meant 
to convey by some of his expressions. 
If your Correspondent has “ for a 
considerable time past been deeply 
attentive to the various couversionary 
efforts” of Unitarians, “and from mi- 
nite observation of the result of those 
etiorts,” is “ warranted in the con- 
clusion, that there is some radical 
Ceficiency in the” Unitarian system ; 
he ought to have known that neither 
the me embe ‘rs nor agents of the Unita- 
rian Fund Society are exclusively 
what he would call Socinians ; that 
according to the rules of that institu- 
lion, adopted from its origin, all who 


maintain the exclusive Deity and di- 
vine worship of the one God the 
Father, are included under the name 
Unitarians: he ought also to have 
known that the name Socinians is not 
only rejected by, but is inapplicable 
to the body of Christiaus to whom he 
refers in his letter: yet he applies it 
to them at large. [ know of no Chris- 
tians, in any part of this kingdom, to 
whom the name Socinians is appli- 
cable. long as this nickname is 
given to us, whether by friend or 
enemy, we ought to protest against it. 

From your Correspondent’s remarks, 
I suspect that he is neither so well 
acquainted with either the doctrines 
or affairs of Unitarians as he assumes 
to be. Why does he apply the term 
redemption to the more popular doc- 
tries? Can he, after “ deep atten- 
tion,’ and “ minute observation,” 
“« for a considerable time past,” be ig- 
norant that Unitarians maintain, and 
that their missionaries every where 
preach, christian redemption, though 
vot the falsely reputed orthodox views 


of it?) What can he mean by making 
the remark, ‘To convert. sinners 


without a Saviour,—7w77o—Nalutifer 
RESTORER—scems a hopeless effort” ? 
Does he mean to charge Unitariaus 
with attempting to convert sinners 
without preaching a Sariour or Re- 
storer’ If so, let bim bring some 
proof to support so serious a charge. 
So far as my knowledge of the matter 
extends, Unitarian missionaries preach 
that the living God is the Saviour of 
all men, but especially of them that 
believe, and testify that the Father 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. [| wish Simplex had pointed 
out distinctly what he thinks to be 
the “ radical deficiency” in the Uni- 
tarian views. Probably it may be 
some unscriptural, but reputed or- 
thudox dogma; it may possibly be 
something “which Unitarians do ac- 
tually believe and teach, though he is 
ignorant of it. If he write again, I 
will thank him to state plainly wherein 
he supposes the deficiency to consist. 
l will thank him also to say what 
meaning he gives to the ambiguous 
phrase “atoning Saviour.” If he only 
means a Saviour by whom God re- 
couciles the world unto himself, then 
Unitarians do not exclude from their 
doctrines such a Saviour; but if he 
means a Saviour who reconciled God 
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to the world, it is readily admitted 
they preae h not such an one, nor do 
they think the apostles did. 

1 now proceed to what 
me thi principal thing your Corr 
spondent had in view tn writing, 
which, inlet d, he has throu thot as- 
snmed, ind endeavoured to confirm 
by taking for grauted whot is nof 
true, and by a false statement of the 
vireumstances to which he alludes 
Phe principle assumed throughout his 
letter is, “ The practical netic icy of 
what are called) Unitarian doctrines 
for the purposes of conversion.” | 
shall not imitate your Corres; ondent 
by merely assuming the contrary, aud 
isserting, as a confirmation of 1, ny 


pp irs to 


full couviction, arising from manny 
vears’ observation and experrence, on 

pretty large seale, of the practical 
efficacy of Unitariantism for the pur- 
poses of conversion In this letter, 
however, Linust content myself with 
stating the grounds on which the etti 
cacy, or inefficacy, of Unitarianism 
should be argued, and on which I am 
convinced of and prepared to assert 
its efficacy. If, after | have done this, 
your Correspondent should think pro- 
per to reply, T hold myself engaged 
to proceed in the further discussion 
of the subject, which I think of con 
siderable importance, 

1. The efficacy of the doctrines 
preached by the Apo tles for th 
poses of the conversion of sinners { 
all des riptions, will, on all hands, be 
admitted: and that we have a true and 
sufficient account of the doctrines 
whieh they preached, by which mul 
titudes were conve rted, in the book of 
their Acts, will, | apprehend, be also 
granted. If then it ean be shewn that 
Unitarian Missionaries the persons 
whom [| understand Simplea to have 
particularly in view) preach the same 


preached, 


doctrines is the apostle S 
Without mixi 
human mvention, the efficacy of mo- 
pur 


poses of conversion, will be proved ; 


dern Unitarian doctrines for the 


and if those who preach them fail of 


success, that failure must be attributed 
to other causes, not to the inefficacy 
of the doctrines themselves. L in ite 
your ( orrespondent fou meet me or 
this ground, and call upon him to 
shew what doctrines, or doctrine, the 
wostles preached which modern Uni- 
tarians do not preach. In the mean 


with them others of 


Mr. Wright tn Reply to Simplex. 


time, | recommend to his attention th: 
late Dr. Toulmin’s excellent little book 
on the pre are. of the Apa S. 

2. The efficacy, or Ine fticacy, of the 
doctrines belle an and {: hue % by mo- 
dern Unitarians, mav be argued oy 
the cround of what appears to be their 
natural tendeney and genuine tnfla- 
ence, so far as their tendency, and the 
peo they are calculated to have, 

“un be judg red of by a careful exani- 
nation, and calm deliberate view of 
those doctrines, and their suitable Hess 
toiman, to bis moral and spiritual wants, 
and especially to him as g wilty and 
pollute “dl. On this eround, ; tlso, | invite 
your Correspondent to the discussion ; 
and am willing to enter with lim into 
an examination of the comparative 
efficacy of the reputed orthodox and 
Unitarian doctrines, on the ground of 
an impartial view of the doctrines 
themselves. It appears fo me, that all 
doctrines must have a tendeney, and 
he ealeulated to exert an influence, 
eood or bad, and in different deg ces, 
according to their real nature and im- 
port, though that tendency and influ. 
ence may be counteracted, more or 
less, hy variety of cours: nor Cau 
the effects of doctrine s visil 1h ar 
anv further than they are und sf ‘ood 
and embraced. L also think, i if the 
same powers of mind which enable us 
to distinguish trae from false doctrines, 


’ ‘ 


nd to uncerstand thetr real import, 


qualify us, bs an impartial examination, 
idorme nt of their tendency, 
luence thev are calculated 


to forma 
vl the il 
to have on those who ean be brought 


1 
I 
if 


erh usly to attend to them. 
be Tearcwas r ground of deciding on 
the gree , or inefficacy, of the doe- 
trines tan: ah by Unit cians, is, by 
atte cla to the effects they have ac- 
tually produced ; but in deciding on 
this ground, we ought to take a large 
view of the subject, and not confine 
our observations 1o anv | tue ular 
period or country; we ought also to 
take into view thy peculiar Cire wm 
stances in which Unitarians and Cur 
farianism have been placed: nor oi wht 
we to expect Unitarian doctrines 
shew their effie aC) where they have 
not been plai Naty pre ched as t bre doe- 
trines of the gospel I have but one 
ol jection to arg cuing the pome on the 
ground of what has been done by 
Unitarian preaching during the last 
few years; if is that, to many persous; 
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it would seem too much like pharisaical 
boasting, and seem too ostentatious, 
to talk of our own Jabours and their 
success. I may be allowed to say, 
however, that | have kuown many 
persons Who have been cony erted by 
Unitarian doctrines; some from un- 
belief to the faith of Jesus Christ, 
many from a state of ignorance to the 
true know ledge of God, many from 
error and superstition to the glorious 
light of the gospel, numbers from 
gloom and sorrow to joy and gladness, 
uumbers from irreligion to religion, 
aud from sin to righteousness. Should 
your Correspondent wish to continue 
the subject, | have no objection, 
should you, Sir, think proper to admit 
the communications. 
R. WRIGHT. 

P.S. Lam truly glad Dr. Carpenter 
has brought the case of the Unitarian 
Church at Falmouth before the readers 
of the Repository [p. 28]. 1 most 
heartily concur in all that the Doctor 
has said of the importance and merits 
of that case. Having twice visited 
Cornwall as a Missionary, and spent 
part of several weeks at Falmouth, I 
speak with the more confidence on the 
subject, and the more earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention and coun- 
tenance of the Unitarian public. From 
what I know of the Unitarians in Fal- 
mouth and its neighbourhood, of the 
unwearied and disinterested exertions 
of Mr. Philp, their worthy minister, 
and of the importance of that town, 
as an Unitarian station, in a consi- 
derable district where the ficlds are 
already white to the harvest, | have 
no hesitation in saying, that no case 
has been brought before the friends of 
Unitarianism, nor | apprehend is likely 
to be brought before them, more de- 
serving of their notice and aid, than 
that of the Unitarian Church at Fal- 
mouth. 

——— 

Unitarian Views of the Gospel defended. 
Sir, Feb. 13, 1818. 
FEXUE absence of facts to disprove 
the opinion that there is nothing 
in Unitarianism calculated to “ turn 
the idolater from his error, or convert 
the unreclaimed sinner,” is thought 
by Simplex [p. 32], to warraut the 
couclusion that Unitarianism cannot 
be the ay pe of the gospel. This 

conclusion | take upon me to deny. 
Che apostles preached Jesus as “a 
VOL. XI1TT. 2B 
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man approved of God, by signs and 
wonders which God did by him; as 
“the mau by whom came the resur- 
rection from the dead;” as ** the man 
whom God had ordained to judge the 
world;” as “sent from God to bless 
us by turning away every man from 
his iniquities;” as “ exalted by God 
to be a privce and a saviour, to give 
repentance to Isracl and remission of 
sins.” ‘This was, then, found sufficient 
to reclaim the sinner, and convert the 
idolater; and this was Uniterianism. 

The apostolical doctrine of “ one 
God, and one mediator, the man Christ 
Jesus,” continued during the first ages 
to “rivet the attachment of the common 
people ;’ and it was among them that 
the Platonic aud Gnostic systems of a 
secondary Creator and a pre-existing 
Christ met with the strongest oppo- 
sition. When the true traditions were 
interrupted, meu fell into speculation, 
and resorted to their natural disposi- 
tious. ‘The satisfaction for sin arose 
with other iunovations of doctrine, 
and is no more an ancient tradition, 
than the notion started in the fourth 
century, of the pre-existence of Christ 
as a spirit like tou God. 

The principle of a satisfaction for 
sin is as old as the sacrifices of the 
idolatérs, who passed their children 
through the fire to Moloch. “ Shall 
| give my first-born for my trans- 
gression,’ says the prophet Micah, 
‘the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul? He hath shewed thee, O 
man! what is good: and what doth 
the Lerd require of thee, but to do 


justly, and to love merey, and to walk 


humbly with thy God:” vi. 7, 8. 

[f the wasertptural doctrine of atone- 
ment, in the spurious modern sense, be 
the cause of missionary success, what 
does it prove but the rooted disposition 
in the human heart to worship the 
creature more than the Creator; and 
the strength of that opiate to salutary 
remorse and moral vigilance, a trust 
in the righteousness of another? The 
natural fruit of the atonement is Anti- 
nomianism; which supplants the moral 
law by the impunity or impeccable 
security of a new creatureship in 
Christ. If by ignorant perversion of 
the language and views of Scripture, 
the Antinomian Missionary “ gains 
the hearts of the lower classes;” if 
‘the common people hear him gladly ;” 
are we to believe that “here is Christ”? 
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When the savage drops down in the 
woods under the raving enthusiasm of 
the preacher, who announces a God 
appeased only by the muocent blood, 
are we to believe that “here is Christ”? 
When the groanings and prostrations 
of the sacrificing mass-priest have 
struck the heart through the senses, 
when the god-changed bread is ele- 
vated in the eves of bowed adorers, 
are we to “say unto the cities of Israel, 
behold your God" ? 

NSonp/ex attirms that the gospel is 
inexplicable as a whole, and incapable 
of a consistent explanation of all its 
parts, without “ the grounding main- 
spring of the atonement.” 

The Papist will aftirm that “ the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper is in- 
explicable aud incapable of a consist- 
ent explanation without the grounding 
mainspring of transubstantiatron.” 

The apostles spoke of justification, 
or a reprieve from the judgment of 
death, “which passed on all men, even 
upon those who had uot sinned after 
the likeness of Adam's transgression ;" 
they spoke of Christ undergoing this 
penalty, though sinless, and thus “ being 
made sin for us,’ or for our sakes; 
that he might “ become the first-fruits 
of them that slept,” and “ quicken 
those that were dead in trespasses and 
sins,” by the life of his resurrection ; 
thus ** washing us from our sins in his 
blood: they spoke of the reconei- 
hration by which “ they that had been 
enemies through wicked works were 
reconciled to Gods” which was. re- 
ceed through Christ; which was 
declared by him, as from a propitiatory 
or merey-seat, set forth by God: but 
they said nothing of dving incarnate 
gods, or dying incarnate angels, or 
of an interpesing Saviour: they said 
nothing of satiufartion: thew said 
If the gospel 
be, therefore, inne pole able, ts it not so 
from tts incongruity with pre-conceived 
svsteins of error and Sty rstition? But 
it ws said, “to convert sinners without 
a Saviour, TivTT:s, salutifer, restorer, 
seems a hopeless effort.” 

Where has Simpler heard or found 
that Humanitarians* discard from their 


nothinea of atanement 
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* I have chosen this word in deference 
to the scruples of Simpler, who wishes to 
vindicate the title of Unitarian to the as- 
sertor® of the super-angelic scheme with 


preaching the doctrine of a Saviour 
It is the title of him who says of him. 
self, “Il am God; and besides me 
there ts no Navionr:” of him “ who 
blots out our iniquities for Ais owy 
sake, and will not remember our sins ;" 
of him who “ saved us according to hi 
merey:” “the Lord that bought us; 


Acomorys; that purchased us to himself 
from the power of sin If the people 
cannot yet receive this, it is because 
“they hear indeed, but understand 
not; and see indeed, but perceive 
not.” 

The Humanitarian worshiper of 
“the ouly wise God our Saviour,” 
is not discouraged by the less specious 
and less noisy spread of the restored 
apostolic faith. “ Many have run to 
and fro, and knowledge has been in- 
creased.” It is not possible that pri- 
mitive Christianity can recetve a fair 
and patient hearing, till the Bible 
shall be studied without a reference to 
human systems, and till the people 
be persuaded to think kindly of God. 

E BION. 
i 
Liverpool, 
SiR, January 28, 1818. 

MAIL well-known fact that many 
chapels which originally belonged 

to the old Dissenters, have, from vazi- 
ous causes, been lost to that connexion, 
and in many instances become the 
property of other denominations of 
Christians, has induced me, in my oc- 
casional rides across the country, to 
inquire into the state of the remaining 
places of worship in that interest. 
Passing a few weeks ago through 
Macclesfield, | was sorry to learn that 
the trust-deed belonging to the chapel 
in Back Street, now, I believe, called 
hing Edward Street, had not been 
renewed at the time it ought to have 
been. I believe the only remaining 
trustee, who in course holds the deed, 
is a very highly respected gentlemao 
of that congregation whose property 
adjoins, and in fact, through whose 
property the only road to the chape' 
lies, and to whom I consider an app! 
cation only is necessary, to have the 
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the atonement. I shall not inquire how far 
they who formally acknowledge the untty 
of God's essence, and his claim to undt- 
vided worship, yet divide his attributes, 
are entitled in strictness to be called Une 
larians. 
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deed renewed, and a new sct of trustees 

appointed. [| wish to ask you, Mr. 

L:ditor, from whom the application 

ought to come’ Perhaps a Repository 

coptaining this letter, sent to the re- 
spectable minister who has, | under- 
stand, long officiated there, might be 
sufficient as | conceive; although, from 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
he may have been preveuted by mo- 
tives of delicacy from vuaming it, this 
public notice of it will be a sufficient 
sanction for his now doing so, and 
enable him to transmit to his successor 
a chapel as completely the property of 
the old Disseuting interest, as it was 
when he tirst entered it, which, | 
humbly submit, it is his duty to do, 
A CONSTANT READER. 
— 

Letters by Mr. Marsom in Reply to 
Mr. Wardlaw’s Arguments for the 
Deity of the Holy Spirit. 

Lerrer Ill. 
Sir, March 5, 1818. 

| UT we proceed to consider the 

arguments of Mr. Wardlaw, 
founded on other passages of Scripture, 
in support of his hypothesis. ‘The first 
of these is Acts xiii. 2, 4: “ As they 
ministered to the Lord and fasted, the 

Holy Spirit said, Separate me (to me, 

or fer me) Barnabas and Saul, for the 

work whereunto J have called them. 

So they being sent forth by the Holy 

Spirit, departed unto Seleucia.” His 

remark on these words is as follows: 

“ Surely no words could convey the 
idea of personality more clearly and 
explicitly than these. The Holy Spirit 
calls Barnabas and Saul to a particular 
work; and cummands others to set 
them apart to that work. ‘They are 
accordingly set apart for Aim; aud 
they are then sent forth by him.” 

On this passage i observe, first, that 
when the Holy Spirit is here said to 
speak, that this cannot be understood 
of the Holy Spirit personally, but 
must be understood of its speaking 
by the instrumentality of some proper 
person. The Holy Spirit said: how 
did the Holy Spirit say this? Un- 
doubtedly by the mouth of one of the 
prophets then present; for it will vot 
be pretended that the voice of the 
Holy Spirit was ever heard personally 
Speaking, as the voice of Jehovali ts 
said to have been heard by the Isracl- 
ites at Mount Sinai. Besistes the noun 


Spout, as we have seen, is not a per- 
sonal name, and therefore it cannot be 
designed to represent a person, or to 
convey the ilea of personality, ‘| he 
Holy Spirit is never represented as 
speaking individually, but always as 
speaking either by the mouth of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah, or some other prophet, 
llere, therefore, it evidently meaus vo 
more than that the person attering 
these words, spake them under the 
iutluence of au immediate Divine in- 
spiration, as the old prophets are said 
by Peter to have spoken as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit: and the 
writer to the Llebrews tells us, that it 
was God that spake by those prophets, 
(not God the Holy Ghost, but God the 
Father,) who hath, as it is added, in 
these last days spoken to us by his Son. 
Will it be contended, that the words 
in question were uttered by two dis- 
tinet individual persons, first, distinctly 
by the Lloly Spirit, and then by an 
inspired prophet, and that those preseut 
distinctly heard the two voices? No 
one, | suppose, would venture to adopt 
so strange a position, and if any one 
were to adopt if, most certain it is, 
that in support of it no evidence could 
be adduced. They must, then, have 
been the words of one individual person, 
and that person could not be the Holy 
Spirit, unless he appeared personally 
amongst them, at least by an audible 
voice Which they must have heard, 
and which would have indicated a 
personal presence. If when the Serip- 
tures use the expressions, “the Holy 
Spirit spake,” or, “ the Holy Spirit 
said,” it means, that it did so personally, 
(as it must, if the ascription of these 
actions to it prove its personality,) it 
would set aside as unnecessary the in- 
spiration of the prophets, both of the 
Old and New te oy for what 
necessity could there be to inspire them 
to deliver that which the Holy Spirit 
himself personally delivered? Bat if 
the words under consideration were 
spoken by a prophet, they were not 
spoken personally by the Lloly Spirit, 
and can only be ascribed to it, as that 
by which that prophet was inspired, 
and by the motion of which he spake. 

Secondly, ou the words, Separate 
me, (or to me,) Barnabas and Saul, 
for the work whereunto J have called 
them: So they being sent forth by the 
Holy Spirit, oastel® &ec. Lobserve, 
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that although it must be admitted 
that the pronouns contained in it are 
of the masculine gender, yet it does 
not follow that those pronouns refer 
to the Spirit, and are a proof of its 
personality. 

It is a well-known rule, that all 
pronouns and verbs must have an an- 
tecedent noun, either implied or ex- 
pressed, agreemg with them, and that 
antecedent noun may be the immedi- 
utely preceding, or a more remote 
one. Masculine pronouns cannot 
agree with neuter nouns, nor neuter 
pronouns with masculine nouns. So 
uniform is the observance of this rule 
in the New Testament, that a learned 
writer, * finding in our present Greek 
‘Testaments, in Ephes. i. 14, the mas- 
culine pronoun 6¢, who, following the 
neuter noun Spirit, in the end of the 
13th verse, says, I cite from memory, 
not having access to the work,) that 
if the pronoun refers to the Spirit, the 
original reading must have been 4, 
which, and not 0s, who, but he says, if 
os be the true reading, then the an- 
tecedent must be Xeisw, Christ, in 
the 12th verse. That pronouns have 
not only remote antecedents, but that 
they are sometimes implied only, and 
not expressed, will appear from the 
following instance, | John iu. 5: “ And 
ye know that he was manifested to 
take away our sins, and in Aim is no 
sin; as also the pronouns he and him, 
in verse the second. ‘To these pro- 
nouns there is no antecedent in the 
connexion with which they can agree, 
except the noun Father, who we know 
cannot be intended in those words. 
The antecedent to those pronouns, 
therefore, which is implied, although 
not expressed in the context, must be 
Christ. 

But in the case under consideration 
we are not under the necessity of 
appealing to an implied antecedent to 
the pronouns J and me; we have the 
antecedent noun agreeing with the 
pronouns, (which the noun Spirit 
does not,) in the word Lord: “ And 
as they ministered to the Lord, and 
fasted, the Holy Spirit said, separate to 
me,’ that is to me the Lord. The Holy 
Spirit is the spirit of the Lord, his 
inspiration, his influence, by which 








* Poli Synopsis. 





he, the Lord, to whom they minis- 
tered, made known his will respecting 
Barnabas and Saul to one of them, 
who declared it to the rest. 

Respecting the expression, “ where- 
unto | have called them,” it may be 
observed, that the calling of persons 
to any office, or to the enjoyment of 
the blessings of the gospel, is always, 
in the New ‘Testament, ascribed to 
God or to Jesus Christ, but never in 
any instance is it ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit. “ It pleased God,” says Paul, 
“ who called me by his grace.” * And 
writing to the Romans, he addresses 
them as the called of Jesus Christ, 
and he exhorts the Thessalonians to 
walk worthy of God, “ who,” saith he, 
‘hath called you to his kingdom and 
glory.” “The God of all grace,” says 
Peter, “ hath called us unto his eter- 
nal glory by Christ Jesus.” + ‘These 
observations, | apprehend, are sufh- 
cient to shew, that the several per- 
sonal pronouns, in these verses, cannot 
refer to the Spirit, who is not repre- 
sented here as a personal agent, but 
as the spirit of a person, the spirit of 
the Lord by which he spake, and to 
whom those pronouns (which are in 
agreement with the noun Lord, but 
not with the noun Spirit) must be 
applied. And this interpretation 1s 
confirmed by an observation of Mr. 
Wardlaw, on the next passage, which 
he cites to prove the personality of 
the Spirit. 

Acts xv. 28: “ For it seemed good 
to the Holy Spirit, and to us, to lay 
upon you no other burden than these 
necessary things.” “ To speak,” says 
he, “of any thing seeming good to that 
influence itself, is a great deal more 
than unnatural: it is nonsense. The 
influence was only the indication of 
the good pleasure of him whose influ- 
ence it was. His gifts were the inti- 
mations of Ais will.” Mr. Wardlaw, 
assuming the Holy Spirit to be a per- 
son, is in the habit of using the terms, 
the influences of the Spirit, his opera- 
tions, Ais works, &c., but no such 
language is to be found in the Scrip- 
tures. The Holy Spirit is ttself the 
Spirit, the influence of the Divine 
Being, by which his servants were 
inspired to know what was his good 


—_ 
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jleasure ; it was, as, he expresses it, 
the intimation of his will whose influ- 
ence it was. Jt seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit, therefore, evidently means 
nothing more than this, that it ap- 
peared to them to be agreeable to the 
mind of God, as well as to themselves, 
to lay no other burden upon them. 

The next passage cited by Mr. 
Wardlaw on this subject, is Acts xvi. 
6, 7: “Now, when they had gone 
throughout Phrygia, and the regions 
of rag and were forbidden of the 
Holy Spirit to preach the word in 
\sia, after they were come to Mysia, 
they assaved to go into Bithynia: but 
the Spirit : suffered them not.” Now 
this can certainly mean nothing more 
than that they acted under, and were 
directed by the influence of immediate 
inspiration, in not preac hing the word 
in Asia, and in not going to Bithynia , 
for, | suppose, no one will contend 
that the Spirit personally and verbally 
forbade the one and hindered the 
other. We are told in the following 
verses, that by the call of the Lord 
they endeavoured to go into Mace- 
donia; but what was this cad/, not an 
audible voice, but they gathered from 
a rision that they were so called. 

The next proof Mr. Wardlaw ad- 
duces * in support of the personality 
of the Spirit, is by citing a number of 
passages where the Holy Spirit is 
represented as speaking. ‘I shall cite 
one or two of them as a specimen of 
the rest. 

Acts xxi. 11: “ And when he ( Aga- 
bus) was come unto us, be took Paul's 
girdle, and bound his own hands and 
feet, and said, * Thus saith the Holy 
Spirit, so shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man that owneth this girdle, 
and shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles.’"" The person who 
spake these words was Agabus: were 
they spoken by two different persons ? 
He does not say that he heard the 
Holy Spirit speak these words, or that 
they were at all spoken to him, but he 
represents the Holy Spirit as at that 
time speaking by him: “ Thus saith 
the Holy Spirit,” as much as if he had 
said, what | now say is not my own, it 
does not rest on my authority, it is 
what I am inspired to say, and it is that 
inspiration speaking in me. 


Acts xxviii. 25: “ And when they 
agreed not among themselves, they 
dep: irted, afte r that Vaal had spoken 
one word, * Well spake the Holy 
Spirit, by Esaias the prophet, unto 
our fathers," &e. The words re- 
ferred to are quoted from Isaiah vi. 
9, 10, where they are expressly said 
to be spoken by the Lord to the pro- 
phet, verse 8: “7 heard the voice of 
the Lord,” says Isaiah, “ saying, and 
he said, ‘Go and tell this people, hear 
ye indeed, but understand not,’" &e. 
In John xit. 41, our Lord says they 
were spoken by Esaias. Haviug cited 
the words in the prophet, he adds, 
‘ These things said Exsaias.” The 
apostle referring to the same words, 
says, “ Well spi ake the Holy Spirit by 
Hsaias the prophet unto our fathers.” 
Upon w ng? h | observe, that those 
words, in a strict and proper sense, 
could he oe n by one person only, 
and that person certainly could neither 
be Isaiah nor the Holy Spirit, for Isaiah 
himself says they were spoken by the 
Lord, that they were spoken to him, 
and that he heard them. “ | heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying.” And the 
close of the passage as cited in John, 

‘ And I should heal them,”) shews 
that our Lord understood them to be 
the words of God; nor is it any where 
recorded in the prophec y, that Isaiah 
really said these things to the Jewish 
fathers, any more than that he really 
made “the heart of that people gross,” 
as he was commanded todo. If, then, 
the only speaker in this passage is the 
Lord, how, or in what sense, are they 
said to be spoken by Isaiah and by 
the Holy Spirit? The answer is ob- 
vious; they are ascribed to Isaiah, 
because they are contained in the pro- 
phecy which he wrote, and because 
Isaiah wrote those prophecies by in- 
spiration: the Spirit, by which they 
were dictated, is represented as saying 
these things by him. So David says,* 
“ The Spirit of Jehovah spake by me, 
and his word (i. e. Jehovah's word) 
was in my tongue.” For he adds, 
“ The God of Israel said, the Rock of 
Israel spake to me.” Thus, wherever 
the Spirit is said to speak by a pro- 
phet, (and it is never represented as 
speaking personally and independently 
of a prophet,) the speaker properly 
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and personally is God, by whose Spirit 
they spake, and to whom (as in the 
above passage) the personal pronouns 
must refer: hence we uvever re ad of 
their hearing the reice of the Holy 
Spirit, or of the word of the Spirit 
coming to them, because in every tu- 
stance, as we learn from Heb. 1. 1,) 
he who spake by the prophets was 
God and God aloue 
JOHN MARSOM. 
— 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A’ COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 


LZ 


No. CCCXXV. 
Plalosophic Heresy. 

The readers of Dr. Chalmers's 
Theologico- Astronomical Lectures are 
aware how much the notion of other 
worlds being mbhabited has interfered 
with orthodoxy. Cadonici, a canon 
of the cathedral of Cremona, pub- 
lished in 1760, a work which he en- 
titles, Theologico Physical Refutation 
of the opanion of Dervham, that the 
Planets are iuhabited by rational Beings. 
Lie sagely assumes that there are ouly 
two kinds of reasonable creatures, 
men and angels, and shews that there 
is no place m the other planets which 
either race could oceupy. ‘That men 
like ourselves could not live there is 
clear: besides, who should have trans- 
planted them thither! The Devil! 
he could not. God! he would not. 
It is, therefore, proved that it is im- 
possible that there should be men 
there. 

—_— 
No. CCCXAVIL 
Fellows Oath, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

In the statutes given by Queen 
Elizabeth, of glorious memory, to 
Trinity College, in the University of 
Cambridge, (says Dr. Clarke, Jntred. 
to Scripture Doctrine,) the following 
oath is appointed to be taken by every 
Fellow wm the Chapel, before his ad- 
mission: I, \. N. do swear and pro. 
mise in the presence of God, that I will 
heartily and steadfastly adhere to the 
true religion. of Christ, and will prefer 
the authority of Holy Scripture before 
the opinions of men; that I will make 
the word of God the rule of my faith 
and practice, and look upon other things 
which are not proved out of the word 
of God, as Auman only ;—that I will 


readily, and with all my power, oppose 
doctrines contrary to the word of God; 
that in matters of religion, I will prefer 
truth be fore custom, what is writter 
before what is not written, ¥c. 

, — 

No. CCCNAVILE. 

Heretical Prover6. 
Amidst all the reproaches cast upon 

heretics and heresiarchs, they may 
comfort themselves that they have 
commonly escaped the charge of stu- 
pidity. Bayle, in his account of Armi- 
ius, says, that a proverb in France 
to denote a blockhead was, Fe will 
broach no heresies. The converse of 
this has never been framed into the 
proverbial character of a man of ge- 
nius: the most orthodox would ae- 
count it an ambiguous compliment to 
a man’s understanding to say of hin, 
He believes the Athanasian Creed. 
—__— 

No. CCCXNVIIL 
Literature and Science in Turkey. 
The httle proficiency made by the 

Turks in subjects of a mathematical, 
geographical and political nature, arises 
from the want of encouragement on 
the part of the government. Law and 
Theology alone occupy the attention 
of the students in the colleges, or 
medresses. Acquisitions of knowledge 
are not discouraged by the Koran. 
‘The ink of the learned,” said Ma- 
homet, “ and the blood of martyrs are 
of equal value in the sight of Heaven.” 
But the general improvement of the 
empire has been retarded by the cus- 
tom of confining within the walls of 
the Seraglio the hereditary princes of 
the Turkish throne, and thus secluding 
them from the world, and shutting 
out the means of acquiring knowledge: 
Literature seems to have met with 
more encouragement and protection 
from the Sultans of former ages. “ Be 
the support of the faith and protector 
of the sciences,” were among the last 
words of Osman the First, to his suc- 
cessor Orkhan, In the sermon en- 
titled Koutbe, a divine benediction 1s 
implored on the orthodox Caliphs whe 
were endowed with learning, virtue 
and san lity. 

There are thirty-five public libraries 
in Constantinople, uone of theim con- 
tuning less than 1000 manuscripts; 
in many are found more than 5000. 
lhe collection in the two libraries of 
the Seraglio exceeds 15,000 volumes: 
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At the time when the Greeks were 
driven by their conquerers from Con- 
stantinople, the latter might certainly 
he ranked among barbarous and unin- 
formed vations; but the Greeks of the 
nineteenth century are not warrauted 
in applvi ing the contemptuous expres- 
sions of their ancestors to the lurk S 
of later times, who have cultivated 
some parts of literature, particularly 
those relating to their own history, 
with great success, and have, prob: bly, 
more real merit than many of the By- 
zantine writers. 

The use of the press was first intro- 
duced in Constantinople in the reiga 
of Achmet the Third (in 1727); but 
in the interval of time which has since 
elapsed, the copies of few works of 
distinction and name have been mul- 
tipiied by it. ‘This is owing, according 
to the opinion of Sir William coum, 
ee 





to the difficulty of understanding the 
classical writings of the ‘Turks, without 
more than a moderate knowledge of 
Persian and Arabic. Manuscript vo- 
limes are also preferred to printed 
works ‘The French were accustomed 
to send to them books pub ished in 
oriental types, but only a small number 
Was pure lh ord Characters formed in 
wriling are considered as more pleasing 
to the eve, and as capable of being 
connected and combined in a more 
beautiful manner, than in printing. 
There are, it may be added, many 
hundred scribes and copyists, who 
would lose all means of support, if 
hooks could be circulated at a cheap 
rate by the press. Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey; edited 
from Manuscript Journals, by Robert 
Walpole, M.A. Ato. 1817, pp. 24, 25. 
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On Philip. ii. 5—11. 

Sir, March 10, 1818. 

AS Mr. { Dr.) Jones has totally mis- 
stated my argument, [p. 123,] 

doubt undesignedly,) his triumph over 
it must needs be a short one. 

| have no where said, that “ the 
phrase, form of God, means the ma- 
jesty which Jesus might have dis- 
played had he employed his miraculous 
a rs for his own aggrandisement ;” 
hut that the glory of which he emp- 
tied himself, meant this: “ Being in 
the form of God” he emptied himself, 
not of the form of God, but of the 
glory of it. ‘The common version has, 
“made himself of no reputation ;” 
and asthe word excywee will certainly 
bear this meaning, and it is in the 
spirit of the context, we should have 
less battling about words if it were 
retained, But “ he must have been 
in the form of God, and in the form 
of a slave at one and the same time ;” 
he most undoubtedly was so, bat not 
in the same sense. He was in the 
form of God by actual derivation of 
power and commissioned authority ; 
or, speaking spiritually : he was in the 
form of a slave to outward observa- 
tion, and with reference to worldly 
circumstances, or humanly speaking. 
It would be merely quibbling about 
terms, to say that a man could not 
empty himself of that which he still re- 


tained, for “ empty himself” is plainly 
a metaphorical expression. If a king 
travel incognito, he divests himself of 
his dignity, though he still retains it; 
that is, he divests himself of it in one 
sense, and retains it in another; he 
declines the use or display of it; but 
the dignity is still attached to his 
person. ‘he Son of God might be 
said to divest himself, not of the form 
of Cod, nor strictly of the attributes 
of that form or hkeness, but of the use 
or assertion of them. ‘The objection, 
therefore, that if miraculous power 
constituted the form of God, his di- 
vesting himself of this form is not con- 
sistent with fact, falls to the ground, 
Christ was in the form of God, or 
invested with peculiar majesty of 
power, in what respec ted the objects 
of his heavenly mission; but he emp- 
tied himself of the glory of it in what 
respected himself personally. When 
he cast out lunacy or raised the dead, 

he was visibly, and by virtue of ope- 
ration, in the form of God: when he 
“ had no where to lay his head,” he 
was still in the form of God, but out- 
wardly in that of a slave: when he 
“ was taken from prison and from 
judgment,” he was still in the form of 
God; but to outward eves in that of 
a slave: he did not assume the glory 
of that form of God, which he would 
have done had he called upon his 
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Father for “ legions of angels.” He 
emptied himself ot at. lle was in the 
hkheness of men, or other men, as | 
have proved from Judges xvi. 7; and 
being found mw fashion as a man, ora 
common man, he endured the suffer- 
mgs of a matetactoi 

The whole passage, viewed through 
this medium of miterpretation, Is Mm 
close dependent connexion; aud it ds 


“i ;' 
astrong objection to the rendermeg of 


your Correspondent, that this con- 
tinwaily of argument and iiustration ts 
broken and disturbed by the itro- 


duction of foreign topics and remote 


allusions “ Beme in the likeness of 


men, and in structure proved to be a 
man, be humbled himself” The being 
found in the voluntary condition of a 
common man, or submitiing to the 
suflermes of a common man, Is an 
instance of self-humiliation; the hav- 
ing a proper human body ts not in 
point or to the purpose. What has 
the introduction of the heresy of the 
Phantomists to do here What pos- 
sible connexion has it with the ar- 


vgumeut, to be told in the midst of 


exhortations to “ have the same mind 
as was in Jesus,” that he was in cor- 
poreal structure, physically and pro- 
perlya man’ What possible relation 
has * the being found im structure as 
aman,” with efficacy of example ? 
Your Correspondent is even re- 
duced for the support of bis hypo- 
thesis, to change the drift and purpose 
of the apostles exhortation, and to 
keep out of sight that he was incul- 
catung a lesson of humility, with 
whieh certainly Christ's having a pro- 
per human body has nothing to do; 
though his descending into a human 
body froma higher state of existence, 
according to the Gnostic and Platonic 
systems, might be relevant. Your 
Correspondent, not, | am persuaded, 
with any disingenuous view, but from 
the pre disposing bias of a favourite 
‘ystem, expounds the preceding words 
of the apostle thus: “ Let each of 
you have in view, not his own interest 
only, but that of others;’ though I 
cannot sce how this makes for his 
supposition of refuting the Docete 
more than the received sense. Let 
the reader, however, look back to 
ver. 3, “ Let nothing be done through 
sterile or vain glory; but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves :’ which is followed 
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in ver. 5, with, “ Let this mind be in 
you, which was in Christ Jesus; aud 
he may possibly be enabled to judge 
who «are to be classed among the 
“ mistaken expounders.” 

It is assumed by your Correspon- 
deut, that the transfigrration aud the 
crucificton have a close connexion; 
but he has not attempted to meet 
ithe argument drawn from the trans- 
figuration of Moses on mount Sima:, 


“The Jews,” he says, ‘fexpected thei 


Messiah to continue immortal on the 
earth; and the transfiguration, thy 
symbol of Christ's future glory, ways, 
it seems, calculated to coufirm the 
apostles in this belief; against which 
Jesus guarded them by prophetically 
directing their attention to his eruci- 


fixion. “* The object of the transfigu- 


ration,” we are further toid, “ was to 
inculcate, on the one hand, the era- 
nescence of Moses and the law, and the 
perpetuity of Christ and his gospe! 
on the other.” The vowe from = the 
cloud, whence the splendour also 
came, might, indeed, do this; but it 
isa most unfortunate position that the 
splendour also was so intended, for 
it vanished away; while the counte- 
nance of Moses had continued to shine, 
even after he had descended, and while 
speaking to the people he “ put a veil 
on his face.” Jesus, therefore, is sup- 
posed to say, ** you perceive that my 
gospel will be perpetual, because the 
radiance which is the symbol of it is 
evanescent.” 

As to the vanishing splendour being 
meant to shew that his earthly immor- 
tality was not intended, I can see no 
necessary link of connexion between 
visible splendour and immortality. lf 
the Jews expected that their Messiah 
would be immortal, there is no reason 
to suppose that they expected him also 
to have a luminous body: it does not, 
therefore, appear why this persuasion 
of the disciples, if they had it, should 
have been confirmed by the visible 
irradiation of the person of Jesus. 
W hen “the skin of Moses’s face shone,” 
and continued to shine after his descent 
from the mount, the Jews drew no 
such inference respecting Moses; not 
any Other inference, than that be bad 
stood in the presence of God, whose 
symbolical glory still rested upon him. 
If to be “in the form of Ged,” refer te 
the splendour on the Mount, and if 
it mean also, “to be immortal, and 
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live fur ever,” then visible splendour ts 
made the symbol of the immortality 
of him on whom the splendour rests; 
and Moses, who was equally arrayed 
with persoual vlory, Was in the Sane 
peculiar sense as Christ “in the form 
of God; which he is uo where said 
to be, but only a God in the general 
sense of a commissioned prophet. If 
to be immortal is to be in the form of 
God, all those who sleep in the dust 
will be equally “ 1a the form of God,” 
when they awake toimmortality. But 
from the phrase, on which lL have before 
remarked, and which your Correspon- 
dent repeats, of Jesus * assianing this 
divine and splendid form,” it should 
seem that the splendour is hot supposed 
to symbolize future glory only, but 
previous glory, and watural or essen- 
tial immortality. ‘This cannot consist 
with Scripture, which declares of the 
* Blessed and only Potentate,” that 
“he alone hath immortality.” He 
who “was dead and is alive,” could 
not be immortal; for we have nothing 
to do with the heathen philosophy of 
dying bodies and surviving men. 
Though the Jews expected their 
Messiah to be immortal, they expected 
him, as appears from Justin's dialogue 
with Z'rypho, to be also aman. ‘They 
would have no idea of the Christ, or 
the Son of God, assuming a divine 
form, by his own will, and as his na- 
tural attribute. ‘They never supposed 
that he would possess two natures; 
Which, notwithstanding the decrees of 
councils to the coutrary, can only 
mean two persons. Jesus Christ, with 
respect to his nature, was no other as 
the Son of God than he was as the 
Son of man, for he would otherwise 
he two persons; but the apostles tell 
is Only of one person, * the man Christ 
Jesus; who was “called the Son of the 
Highest,” aud the Son of Man; who 
is described in the prophetic visions 
of Daniel, as “ brought in the clouds 
of heaven to the Ancient of Days,” 
Was one and the same with the Son of 
(rod, in all the qualities that constitute 
one person: he was not two persons, 
but one; the same in his whole iden- 
ticalness of being with him who “ was 
in the form of God;” “ the image of 
the invisible God ; “the first-born of 
every creature; not by likeness of 
essence, which would make him a 
second God; not by generation or pro- 
duction before the lower creatures; 
VOL. XIII. 2c 


but as the medium of the very word 


of God, the wisdom and powes of 


the Fluther, aud as the “ first-begotten 
of the dead,” the prince of life, or 
leader to immortality. The transfi- 
guration, theretore, revealed no proper 
esscutial glory, no pre-existent light 
Which had been hidden under the veil 
of humanity, nor was it assumed by 
him who “could do nothing of him- 
self.’ ‘There are then no grounds for 
believing that the crucifixion was made 
an antitype to the transfiguration, for 
the purpose of refuting the Gunosties, 
and proving the twa natures in the 
one Chirist. 

The question, Sir, is now sufficiently 
before your readers, and | take my 
leave of it. [ cannot think that the 
new exposition of Dr. Alexander can 
be made tenable, even by the learning 
and ingenuity of Mr. [Dr.] Jones: 

Si Pergama dextra 

Defeudi possent etiam—hdc defensa fu- 





issent, 
C. A. EB. 
— 
Sir, March 3, 1818. 

YONI years since, | bought at an 
. J old book-stall, “ Syntaxis Greca— 
Johanuis Posselii,” from which [copied 
the following, which may assist in re- 
moving the obscurity of Philip. ii. 6. 

Requla.— 

Giecis usitatum est conjungere no- 
men et verbum, ita ut verbo quasi 
neglecto, nomen reddendum sit, quo- 
ties hae forma sermonis transfundenda 
est, ut 

Tassie d As S2T+¥-—apparere 

oscsr oa [48 ravaciv—transire, 

Quod si verbum pro verbo reddere 
velis, erit inepta versio, abhorrens a 
consuetudine linguee Latina: facere 
apparitionem, facere transitionem, 

Llane Grecam consuetudinem los 
quendi imitatus est Paulus, Philip. ii. 6. 

Hlaee ad verbum expressa admodum 
obscura sonant: “Qui, cum esset in 
forma Dei, non rapinam arbitratus est 
esse aqualem Deo.’ Sed sententia est 
—non rapuit equalitatem Dei: posuit 
enim, nyycac$as aeTayyLoy pro ap= 
Tae, rapere—similis phrasis extat 
Heb. x. 

If you can have access to the Syntax, 
I think you will find more examples; 
at all events, you may insert the above 
in your most valuable Repository. 

S. A. B. 
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REVIEW. 
* Soll pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.’"—Pope. 
—=__—— 


Ant. | —On the Origin and Voeisst- 
tudes of Literature, Science and Art, 
and their Influence on the present 
state of Society —A Discourse delt- 
vered on the opening of the Liverpool 
Rowal Institution, November 25,1817. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 4to. pp.79. 


lB YUIIS discourse has been called forth 

by the opening of another of those 
magnificent literary istitutions, the 
estoblishment of which does so much 
honour to the town of Liverpool. We 
are referred to a document which does 
not accompany the discourse, for a 
detail of the objects and plans of the 
Roval Institution, but we can gather 
from what is mentioned of them, that 
they comprise public lectures on lite 
rature » science and morals, and even 
the patronage of the fine arts, which 
have not hitherto, we believe, been in- 
cluded among the objects which such 
associations as this have attempted to 
promote. The office of addressing an 
assemblage of persons who were de- 
voting a portion of the wealth acquired 
by commerce to the encouragement 
of letters and the fine arts, could not 
have been more properly devolved than 
on the historian of the Medici, to whose 
influence and example his native town 
has been so much indebted for the 
literary taste by which it is charac- 
terized. Of the three topics which 
the tithe of this discourse announces 
for discussion, the first, the origin of 
literature, science and the arts, is the 
least fully discussed, as it is, indeed, 
the least capable of a statement upon 
positive and historical grounds. ‘The 
second, their victss:tudes is treated more 
at large, and various hypotheses are 
stated, which mgenious men have pro- 
posed to account for the varieties and 
Huctuations which the history of lite. 
rature has exhibited. That of the 
progressive degeneracy of mankind 
receives a brief but decisive confu- 
tation. In the following elaborate and 
splendid passage, Mr. R. considers the 
opposite opinion,—that of the inherent 
tendency of the human mind to im- 
provemeat 


“ In direct opposition to this dispirit; 
| ispiriting 
idea of the declining condition of our na- 
ture, others have entertained an Opinion, 


that the human race ts in a regular and 
progressive course of improvement, and 
that every age of the world is more en. 
lightened than that which preceded it. As 
a proof of this, they point out the early 
state of each nation, and trace its progress 
from barbarism to civilization, from civi- 
lization to refinement. Instead of bowing 
down before the mighty names of antiquity, 
and acknowledging an inferiority of intel. 
lect, they pretend to avail themselves of 
the knowledge of former times, and suppose 
that by uniting with it the still more m- 
portant discoveries of the moderns, the circle 
of knowledge is enlarged, and the conve- 
niences, and even the elegancies of life 
rendered much more attainable than at any 
former period, Under these impressions, 
they scruple not to express their contempt 
for every former state of society, and their 
high opinion of that in which they have 
the happiness to live. Not, however, coa- 
tent with the eminence at which they 
have arrived, hope spreads her wings, and 
launches into the realms of conjecture; 
and the confidence of having done much, 
gives the assurance that we shall accomplish 
more. Without wishing to damp this ar- 
dow, it may be proper to observe, that if 
we are to judge from the experience of 
past ages, we shall scarcely be allowed to 
conclude that such regular, or progressive 
improvement, is the characteristic of the 
human race. If such were the fact, it must 
of course follow, that nations once civilized 
never again become retrograde, but must 
continue to rise, till they attain their highest 
degree of perfection. But where are the 
countries, in which letters and arts have 
made an uninterrupted progress ? Or where 
have they, for any great length of time, 
heen even stationary? Is India still the 
fountain of knowledge? And can she boast 
of her sages, the oracles of wisdom, who 
aitract inquirers and disciples from distant 
regions? Is the condition of Egypt im- 
proved by the flight of three thousand years ’ 
Or have her pyramids been surpassed by the 
labours of subsequent times? What was 
Greece once? What is she now? Charac- 
terized in the first instance by whatever was 
bright in genius, rich in intellect, excellent 
in art;—in the latter, by whatever is de- 
graded and servile in human nature, Con- 
trast republican with papal Rome. Exa- 
mine the names that grace the rolls o 
antiquity, from the first to the second 
Brutus, and ask, whether the inhabitants 
of modern Rome will be as well known 2! 
the distance of two thousand years, as theit 
illustrious predecessors. Alas, the scene 
is changed! aud for century after century 
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the peasant and the slave have trampled on 
the dust of heroes, as unconscious of their 
worth, as the cattle that crop the herbage 
on their remains. Such is the boasted iin- 
provement of the human race; such the 
permanency of knowledge in nations where 
she has once established her seat! The tree 
perishes ; and the transplanted scions will, 
unless they be carefully fostered, ex perience 
‘y their turn a similar fate.” Pp. 18—21, 


To some of the questions which are 
here proposed, as if it were impossible 
to answer them otherwise than by a 
negative, we are disposed, nevertheless, 
to reply in the affirmative. We know 
no reason whatever for believing that 
India is not now the fountain of as 
much knowledge as she ever was, or 
that her sages are less wise and oracular 
thaw in the days of Pythagoras. It is 
true, indeed, that other nations resort 
to this fountain, not to drink of it in 
the pious belief that it rises from the 
centre of the earth, or descends from 
the forehead of Brahma, but with the 
unerring line of philosophical investi- 
gation, to detect its shallowness; yet 
the stream itself flows as copiously as 
in former times. ‘The obligations of 
the Greeks to the oriental philosophy 
are very much overrated. What there 
is of Kgyptian, Persian, or Indian in 
the Greek philosophy, is precisely 
what is the least valuable. Gratuitous 
theories of the origin of all things 
from this or the other element of 
matter, mystical allegories and fanciful 
analogies respecting the nature of God 
and of the soul, Metempsychosis, Pan- 
theism, Idealism; these are the points 
of affinity between the Greek and Ori- 
ental dastrines; but the manly, prac- 
tical philosophy of Socrates, the pene- 
trating analysis of Aristotle, the systems 
of Zeno and Epicurus, which, though 
requiring to be tempered by a mixture 
of each other, and both to be completed 
by truths unknown to their founders, 
vet contain so much valuable elucida- 
tion of the motives of action and the 
rules of duty; all these are of native 
Grecian growth, and for these alone 
has posterity any obligations to own 
to the Greek philosophy. Again, we 
must express with great diffidence a 
contrary opinion to Mr. Roscoe's, on 
® point of Italian history; yet we can- 
not oe thinking that the annals of 
papal Rome are far from exhibiting 
that intellectual inferiority to the times 
of the republic, which his argument 
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supposes. Regere wperto populos has 
been equally the object of pontiffs and 
of consuls; the motive of both about 
equally ambitious; the means chosen 
with about equal scrupulosity; but if 
the maguitude of the conception, and 
the powers of mind requisite for car- 
rying if into execution, be compare, 
the subtle dominion by which papal 
Rome held the consciences of Europe 
in subjection, appears to us a fur 
greater prouf of intellectual power, 
than the triumphs of the Republic. 
When we hear of soldiers mounting 
guard with umbrellas under their arms, 
ina city which formerly sent out legions 
to conquer in the sands of Africa and 
the morasses of Germany, we are apt 
to infer a degeneracy as great in other 
respects as in military qualhilies; but 
the conclusion would be uufair under 
a government essentially unwarlike, 
and which uses soldiery only for par- 
poses of state. 

Before we can consent, with Mr. 
Roscoe, to “ dismiss the idea that there 
is in the human mind an inherent ten- 
dency towards improvement,” the con- 
clusion which he draws from the facts 
mentioned in the extract, we must take 
the liberty of making some distinctions 
and limitations, which he would, pro- 
bably, admit, although he has not 
stated them. ‘To judge of the tenden- 
cies of the mind, we must consider 
it as detached from the influence of 
those external and adventitious cir- 
cumstances, which make no part of its 
own nature, though they powerfully 
controul the operation of its powers. 
Now we do not recollect a single in- 
stance in the history of literature, 
in which it has degenerated, unless 
through the influence of bad social 
institutions, or foreign conquest. It 
does not, indeed, exhibit one scene 
of unvarying splendour; the highest 
powers of genius are only bestowed at 
intervals; extraordinary success leads 
to an imitation, which produces feeble- 
ness aud ivferiority ; particular cir- 
cumstances may encourage a dispro- 
portionate cultivation of some one 
faculty of mind, or department of 
literature, in particular periods; but 
these are no examples of retrogradation; 
let the mind be only left to itself, and 
after an interval, the length of which 
we cannot calculate, because we know 
not the law according to which intel- 
lectual power is distributed tomankind, 
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other poets, philosophers and historians 
arise, of equal merit with their prede- 
cessors. After producing Dante, Boc- 
cacio and Petrarea, Italy seemed to 
labour under a sentence of barrenness 
till the age of Ariosto and ‘Lasso, and 
again a long interval elapsed, to Me- 
tustasio and Alfieri. Alter Chaucer, 
no English poet of celebrity appeared 
till Spenser and Shakespeare from 
the time of Pope till that of Southey 
and Scott and Moore and Byron, w hat 
a dearth of poctical genius our litera- 
ture exhibited! Yetsurely our national 
intellect was not retrograde. If the 
imaginative and creative part of lite- 
rature thus disproves the tendency of 
the mind to remain stationary, those 
m which improvement ts the result of 
the collection of facts, and the compa- 
rison and examination of ideas, prove 
iis tendency to be progressive. We 
cay, therefore, by no means admit 
Mr. R.'s position, exceptin this sense, 
“ that the human mound, coutrouled as 
ites by cireumstane cs, does not exhibit 
that umform progression which might 
be expected from its own nature and 
powers.” Liven the lnnited concession 
thus made to the opponents of the doc- 
frine of perfectibihty must be still 
further reduced by the observation, 
that it is the tendency of hterature 
itself to remedy those imperfections im 
social institutions, by which its pro- 
gress has been retarded 

‘There still remains a formidable ob- 
yection derived from the vicissitudes 
to which literature has been subjected 
mn consequence of political revolutions ; 
and the darkness which followed the 
downfal of the western empire, ts 
commonly alleged as a most decisive 
mstance of intellectual degeneracy. 
Various attempts have been made to 
evade the force of this objection. 
brederic Schlegel, in his Lectures on 
the Llistory of Literature, delivered at 
Vienna in 1812, expresses his opinion, 
that we exaggerate the barbarism of 
the dark ages. Mademe de Stael, in 
her eloquent work on Literature, 
boldly demies the facet. ** On compte 
dans histoire plus de dix siecles pen- 
dant lesquels lon croit assez generale- 
ment que lesprit humain a retrograde 
Cette objection que je reg irderois 
comme toute puissante st elle c¢toit 
fondee je la refute d'une maniére simple. 
Je ne pense pas que lespéece humaine 
gat retrogradé pendant cette epoque ; je 


crois au contraire que des pas immenses 
ont ete faits dans le cours de ces dix 
sifcles et pour la propagation des lu- 
mieres et pour le développement des 
facultes intellectuelles.” Ch. vin. Voll. 
lhis immense progress appears to con- 
sist chiefly in the mixture of the peopl 
of the north with those of the south, 
the result of which has been an intel. 
lectual character, Comprisiug the ex. 
cellencies of both. We fear there is 
more faney than truth tn this favourite 
idea of hers; as far as we can trace the 
primitive population of europe, Greece, 
Italy and Scandinavia appear to have 
been peopled by the same tribes, so 
that there could scarcely exist: that 
radical diversity between the barba- 
rians and those whom they invaded, 
which she supposes. We can see no 
other reason, as far as the interest of 
the inhabitants of the Roman empire 
was concerned, why it was unecessary 
they should be blended with the bar- 
barians, than that this was the requi- 
site preliminary to the formation of 
those new systems of policy, which 
have proved so much more favourable 
to the progress of civilization, than 
even the freest republics of ancient 
times. But in respect to the barba- 
riins themselves, a most important 
purpose was attained, and one which 
it seems could have beeu attained in 
no other way. ‘The civilization which 
the Roman could communicate, had 
reached its term; if a bold and fortu- 
nate commander sometimes carried his 
arms beyoud the Rhine, the Danube 
and the Leuphrates, these acquisitions 
were made to be abandoned. ‘The 
people which needed aud the people 
which possessed civilization, could 
mingle no further by the conquests of 
the latter; peaceful intercourse was 
not agreeable to the habits of either; 
there seemed, therefore, no method 
remaining, but that the progress of 
conquest should be inverted. In read- 
tug ancient history, we are very apt 
to make ourselves parties to the feeling 
with which the Greeks and Romans 
regarded all foreign nations as the 
mere materials of their triumphs, and 
to forget that these barbarians were 
members of the same great family from 
which the people who despised them 
had been called at an earlier hour 
to civilization and knowledge, waiting 
their turn to be admitted to these 
benetits, In this equalization of light, 
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e considerable portion of it was no 
Joubt extinguished, because the na- 
tions could not mingle but in hostility, 
ind the invaders were too rude to em- 
brace at once all the improvements to 
which their conquests introduced them, 
Yet no sooner was the shock past, and 
the new settlers obtained undisputed 
possession, than they began to apply 
the knowledge which the change had 
made accessible to them, to their own 
refinement, ma very humble measure 
it first, no doubt, but gradually with 
such success, as not ouly to replace all 
that they had begun by destroying, 
but very far to surpass it. What has 
been considered as a great retrograda- 
tion of the human species was in fact, 
therefore, the necessary process of ex- 
tending to a large portion of it, the 
improvement which had been made 
by another; the mind is still progres- 
sive, if the species at large be taken 
into the account, and the apparent 
exception ceases to be such, when we 
place ourselves in the point of view 
trom which the Deity coutemplates 
the vast family of his children. 

Yet it must be confessed, that if the 
universal ditfusion of civilization were 
to be attained only by the frequent 
renewal of the misery and ignorance, 
which were the immediate fruits of 
the fall of the western empire, such 
an order of Providence could not be 
regarded without pain. But we have 
no reason to apprehend ay such 
events; the darkness of the middle 
iges arose from causes which we are 
morally certain can never recur. ‘The 
countries which sent forth the swarm 
of emigrants, and those which lie east- 
ward from them to the very verge of 
America, have become a part of the 
political system of Europe, whose arts 
and sciences must ultimately make 
their way through this vast extent; so 
that there scarcely remain any but the 
barbarous tribes of central Asia, from 
whom anv obstacle to the progressive 
civilization of our hemisphere, can 
even be conceived to arise, and few 
Will think this danger very imminent. 
in America, the savage uations are 
continually propelled or absorbed by 
the advance of Luropean settlers, and 
Africa asks only to be delivered from 
the troublers of her peace. Coloni- 
zation, commercial intercourse, and 
though last, not least in honour, nor 
‘ve would hope in efficacy, the labours 
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of philanthropy, are accomplishing that 
diiiusion of knowledge over the globe, 
which, in past ages, was the result of 
bloody revolutions, and the most me 
lancholy vicissitudes in the prosperity 
of states. 

Vhe remainder of Mr. 
essay contaius many eloquent and fust 
remarks upon the couuexton of litera- 
ture and the arts with national great- 
ness. We will endeavour to compen 
sate to our readers for hay ing so lony 
detained them from him, by quoting 
the concluding passage, which deserves 
to be impressed on the heart of evers 
one who possesses the means of mental 
cultivation. 


, ’ 
Roscoe's 


“ The great end of all education is te 
form the character and regulate the conduct 
of life ; aud every department of it must 
be considered merely as auxiliary to this 
purpose. Experience, however, shews that 
it isone thing to acquire the knowledge ot 
rules aud precepts, and another to apply 
them to practice; as a mechanie may pos- 
sess the implements of his profession, with 
out having aequired the skill to use them 
The same observation apples, perhaps yet 
more strongly, to all those precepts whie) 
are intended to influence the moral cha- 
racter, and regulate the conduct of life. 
For this purpose, various systems of ethics 
have been formed, by which the rules of 
moral duty are laid down in the most ex- 
plicit and satisfactory manner: nor has 
there, perhaps, been any neglect in incul - 
cating these systems on the minds of ou: 
young men, who, in many instances, studs 
these works as an essential part of their 
edueation, and become no unskilfal dispn. 
fants on their most important topics. But 
hetween the limpressing these systems on 
the memory, and the giving them an ope- 
rative intluence on the conduct and on the 
heart, there is still an essential difference, 
It is one thing to extend our knowledge, 
and another to improve our disposition and 
influence our will.* It seems, then, essen- 
tially necessary te a complete system of 
education, that the prineiples of moral 
conduct, as laid down by our most distin- 
guished writers, should be enforced and 
recommended to practice by every induce- 
ment that instruction and persuasion can 
supply . 


* * It is well observed by a celebrated 
foreign writer, that ‘a cultivated under- 
standing without a good and virtuons heart, 
taste and information without integrity and 
piety, cannot produce happiness either to 
ourselves or others; and that so cireum- 
stanced, our souls can reap only everlasting 
shame instead of honour, from our acquire- 
ments,’ ’’ Gellert, Moral Lessons, 1, 262. 
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“ It is therefore my earnest wish, that 
in addition to the various scientific and 
literary subjects already proposed by this 
institution, a series of lectures should be 
delivered on the formation of the character 
and the conduct of life; intended to exem- 
plify the rules of morality, and to eaforce 
the practice of them, not merely by a 
srientific elucidation, but by a practical 
view of the alfuirs of the world, the conse- 
quence of a neglect or performance of the 
various duties of life, by the influence of 
the feelings, the dictates of conscience, 
and above all, by the sublime sanctions of 
the religion we profess, By these means, 
and by these alone, the various acquisitions 
made in every department of science or 
taste, will be concentrated in one point, 
directed to one great object, and applied 
to their proper purpose—the illustration 
and perfection of the human character.” 


Pp. 77—79. 
K. 


<= 
Art I].—Anecdotes of the Life of 
Richard Watson, Bishop of Landaff : 
written by himself, \c. 
(Contiaued from p. 137.) 


FENUE Bishop attributes his taking 

leave of the University to the 
state of his health, which was injured 
by application to study and college- 
business for nearly thirty-three years : 
but he avows, indiscreetly we think, 
that this was not his only motive for 
retirement. He says, 


“In truth, had my health been better, 

I should have felt little inclination to 
persevere in my studies in the manner J 
had done. I could not bring myself to 
vote as a minister bade me, on all occa- 
sions, and I perceived that such was the 
temper of the times, or such was the tem- 
per of the man, nothing less than that 
would secure his attention. 1 saw this to 
be the case then, and I then and at all 
times disdained complying with principles 
of government so abominably corrupt. I 
once talked a little to the first Lord Cam- 
den ov this subject; and he plainly told 
me, that I had better go to Cambridge and 
employ myself in writing books, than pre- 
tend to follow my own judgment in poli- 
tical matters; that he never knew any man 
who had attempted to do it, except one 
very Aonest man, who was little valued by 
any party,—Sir Joseph Jekyl!.’"—P. 187. 
‘Men's judgment and taste are widely 
and ours may be wrong; 

but we should have thought that 
there was a pleasure in literary and 
scientific eyecare not to be height- 
ened by the smile or lowered by the 
frown of a first lord of the treasury, 


and that the neglect of the court 
would have been a good reason for a 
more devoted application to books, 
and none at all for flying from libra. 
ries to farm-yards. Would not Dr, 
Watson's practical reasoning seem to 
imply, that the interests of a prime 
minister are identical with one's own 
intellectual improvement, and that he 
may be punished for his neglect of us 
by our turning the back upon know. 
ledge? Yet no man knew better than 
our biographer, that very different 
arts from those of a student are prized 
by ministers of state. 

A vacancy in the see of Carlisle, in 
the year 1787, excited the hopes of 
Bishop Watson's friends, but furnished 
another proof of his want of interest 
at court. The following anecdote 
shews that there is a more powerful 
recommendation to the episcopal 
bench than public services, namely, 
parliamentary interest :— 


* About a month before the death of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, a relation of Sir James 
Lowther had preached the Commencement 
Sermon at Cambridge. Mr. Pitt happened 
to sit next to me at church, and asked me 
the name of the preacher, not much ap- 
proving his performance. I told him report 
said, that he was to be the future Bishop 
of Carlisle; and I begged him to have 
some respect to the dignity of the bench 
whenever a vacancy happened. He as- 
sured me, that he knew nothing of any 
snch arrangement. Within two months 
after this, Sir James Lowther applied to 
Mr. Pitt for the Bishopric of Carlisle, for 
the gentleman whom he had heard preach, 
and Mr. Pitt without the least hesitation 
promised it. This was one of the many 
transactions that gave ine an unfavourable 
opinion of Mr. Pitt; I saw that he was 
ready to sacrifice things the most sacred 
to the furtherance of his ambition. The 
gentleman, much to his honour, declined 
the acceptance of the Bishopric, which 
Mr, Pitt with true ministerial policy had 
offered him.”” P. 189. 

Neglected and dispirited, the Bishop 
retired to an equal distance from Mr. 
Pitt and from his diocese, (where, it 
should be said, there was no palace 
for his residence,) and, becoming 4 
considerable land-owner in his 0& 


tive county of Westmoreland, devoted 


himself with assiduity and success t0 
agricultural pursuits. Yet in his s& 
clusion, and especially in his occasion 

visits to the great world, he was 
sometimes reminded of his uncourtly 
principles and habits. There is ®° 
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little display of character in the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 


« Though levee-conversations are but 
silly things in themselves, and the silliest 
of all possible things when repeated, yet I 
inust mention what happened to myself at 
the King’s levee, in November, 1737. I 
was standing next toa Venetian nobleman ; 
the King was conversing with him about 
the republic of Venice ; and hastily turn- 
ing to me, said, ‘ There, now, you hear 
what he says of a republic.’ My answer 
was, ‘Sir, I look upon a republic to be 
one of the worst forms of government.’ 
The King gave me, as he thought, another 
blow about a republic. I answered, that 
‘IT could not live undera republic.’ His 
Majesty still pursued the subject ; [thought 
myself insulted, and firmly said, ‘ Sir, I 
look upon the tyranny of any one man to 
bean intolerable evil, and upon the tyranny 
of an hundred to be an hundred times as 
had.” The King weut off. His Majesty, 
I doubt not, had given credit to the calum- 
nies which the court-insects had buzzed 
into his ears, of my being a favourer of 
republican principles, because I was known 
to be a supporter of revolution principles, 
and had a pleasure of letting me see what 
he thought of me. This was not quite fair 
in the King, especially as there is not a 
word in any of my writings in favour of a 
republic, and as I had desired Lord Shel- 
burne, before I accepted the bishopric, to 
assure His Majesty of my supreme vene- 
ration for the constitation, If he thought 
that in giving such assurance I stooped to 
tell a lie for the sake of a bishopric, His 
Majesty formed an erroneous opinion of 
my principles, But the reign of George 
the Third was the triumph of Toryism. 
The Whigs had power for a moment, they 
quarrelled among themselves, and thereby 
lost the King’s confidence, lost the people’s 
confidence, and lost their power for ever; 
or, to speak more philosophically, there 
was neither Whiggism nor Toryism left; 
excess of riches, and excess of taxes, com- 
bined with the excess of luxury, had in- 
— universal Selfism.”’ Pp. 193, 

4. 


In this year (1787) Dr. Watson 
sustained a great loss by the death of 
the Duke of Rutland, in Ireland ; and 
expressed his feelings in a panegyric 
on the deceased Viceroy in the House 
of Lords, for which he was personally 
thanked by the Prince of Wales, who 
heard it, and who took this occasion 
of inviting the Bishop of Landaff to 

acquaintance. 

In 1788, Dr. Watson was elected a 

of the Amerivan (Massacliu- 
setts) Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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He published this year a tract, en- 
titled, “ An Address to Young Per- 
sons after Confirmation.’ <A large 
edition was soon sold. The Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge 
wished to have the tract, but it was 
sold to the bookseller. An arrange- 
ment was afterwards made by the 
author, which allowed the Society to 
print the * Address,” but they had 
by this time discovered, through the 
sagacity of Bishop Horsley, that it con- 
tained heretical passages, and would 
therefore print only a part of it. This 
Dr. Watson refused to permit, and 
here the matter ended. He dismisses 
the subject with saying of Horsley, 
“ Fis political principles were to me 
detestable, and his theology too dog- 
matical, though he was certainly a 
man of talents.” P. 233. 

A passage in the tract concerning 
the operations of the Holy Spirit was 
animadverted on by the late Mr. Ash- 
down, in two Letters to the Bishop, 
who took no notice of them at the 
time, but makes a remark or two in 
this volume, which suftice at least to 
shew his candour, or rather imdeci- 
sion. One of these will arouse the 
Horsleys and humbler bigots of the 
day: “ If it shall ever be shewn that 
the doctrine of the ordinary operation 
of the Holy Ghost is not a seripture 
doctrine, Methodism, Quakerism and 
every degree of enthusiasm, will be 
radically extinguished in the Christian 
church; mén, no longer believing 
that God does that by more means 
which may be done by fewer, will 
wholly rely for religious instruction, 
consequent conversion, and subsequent 
salvation, on his word.” P. 234. 

A letter addressed from Calcutta 
to the Bishop, on the subject of a 
Protestant mission in Bengal, which 
he has inserted into these memoirs, 
leads him to make some reflections on 
the subject of missions to the Pagans, 
which we think worthy of being ex- 
tracted : 

“ I do not, indeed, expect much success 
in propagating Christianity by missionaries 
from any part of Christendom, but I ex- 
pect much from the extension of science 
and of commerce. The empire of Russia 
is emerging from its barbarism, and when 
it has acquired a stability and strength 
answering to its extent, it will.enlarge its 
borders; and casting an ambitious eye on 
Thibet, Japan and China, may introduce, 
with its commerce, Christianity into these 
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countries. India will be christianized by 
the government of Great Britain. Thus 
Christian monarchs, who aim at nothing 
butan increase of their temporal kingdoms, 
may become, by the providence of God, 
“unconscious instruments tm propagating 
the spiritual kingdom of his Sou. It will 
not be easy for missionaries of any nation 
io make ATT hy HN pression an the Vagans of 
any country, because missionaries in gene- 
ral, instead of teaching a simple system of 
Christianity, have perplexed their hearers 
with unintelligible doctrines not expressly 
delivered in Scripture, but fabricated from 
the conceits and passions and prejudices of 
wen. Christiauity is a rational religion ; 
the Romans, the Athenians, the Corin- 
thians and others, were highly civilized, 
far advanced in the rational use of their in- 
tellectual faculties, and they all, at length, 
exchanged Paganism for Christianity; the 
same change will take place in other coun- 
tries, as they become enlightened by the 
progress of European literature, and be- 
come capable of justly estimating the 
weight of historical evidence, on which 
the truth of Christianity must, as to them, 
depend.”’ P. 198. 


On the Regency Question, at this 
time agitated in Parliament, the Bi- 
shop sided with the opposition, and 
delivered a speech in the House of 
Lords, which is in great part pre- 
served in this volume. It is not un- 
worthy of the compliments which it 
drew forth. The Chancellor (‘Thur- 
low) in his reply said, in his coarse 
way, “ The Bishop has given us his 
advice, and | know not but that some- 
thing may be made on't;” and the 
Duke of Portland told the Bishop, 
that “the speech was looked upon, 
by one side of the Hlouse at least, as 
the best which had been produced.” 

Dr. Watson gives the following 
character of Thurlow : 


* The Chaneellor, Thurlow, was an able 
and upright judge, but as the Speaker of 
the House of Lords he was domineering 
ind insincere It was said of him, that 
mn the cabinet he opposed every thing, 
jroposed nothing, and was ready to sup- 
port anything. I remember Lord Cam- 
den’s saying to me one night, when the 
Chancellor was speaking contrary, as | 
thought, to his own coaviction, * There, 
wow, I could not do that; he is suupport- 
ing what he does not believe a word of.” 
P. 221, 


The Bishop's vote on the Regency 

: gency 

—_ not advance his interest at 
court? 


“ The restoration of the King’s health 





soon followed. It was the artitice of the 
minister to represent all these who had 
opposed Ais measures, as enemies to the 
King; and the Queen lost, tu the opinio 
of many, the character which she had 
hitherto maintained in the country, by 
falling in with the designs of the minister, 
She imprudently distinguished, by different 
degrees of courtesy on the one hand, and 
by meditated affronts on the other, those 
who had voted with, and those who had 
voted against the minister, insomuch that 
the Duke of Northumberland one day said 
to me, * So, my Lord, you and I also are 
hecome traitors.’ 

“She received me at the drawing: room, 
which was held on the King’s recovery, 
with a degree of coldness, which would 
have appeared to herself ridiculous and 
ill-placed, could she have imagined how 
little a mind such as mine regarded, in its 
honourable proceedings, the displeasure of 
a woman, though that woman happened to 
be a Qeeen, 

** The Prince of Wales, who was stand- 
ing near her, then asked me to dine with 
him; and on my making some objection 
to dining at Carlton House, he turned to 
Sir Thomas Dundas, and desired him to 
give us a dinner, at his house, ou the fol- 
lowing Saturday. Before we sat down to 
dinner on that day, the Prince took me 
aside, explained to me the principle on 
which he had acted during the whole of 
the King’s illness, and spoke to me, with 
an afflicted feeling, of the manner in which 
the Queen had treated himself. I must 
do him the justice to say, that he spoke, 
in this conference, in as sensible a manner 
as could possibly have been expected trom 
an heir apparent to the throne, and from a 
son of the best principles towards both his 
parents. I advised him to persevere tm 
dutifully Learing with his mother’s tl- 
humour, till time and her own good sense 
should disentangle herfrom the web which 
ministerial cunning had thrown around 
her, . 

** Having thought well of the Queen, | 
was willing to attribute her conduct, dur- 
ing the agitation of the Regency question, 
to her apprehensious of the King’s safety, 
to the misrepresentations of the king's 
minister, to any thing rather than to @ 
fonduess for power.” Pp. 225, 226. 


_ At the dinner to which the preced- 
ing extract refers, the Duke of York 
and a large party were assembled 
with the Prince of Wales and the 
Bishop ; and in the hearing of all, the 
Prince stopped the Bishop, who was 
declaring his purpose to retire from 
all public concerns, and said, No 
and mind who, it is that tells you 3» 
you shall never retire; a man of your 















































jalents shail never be lost to the public. 
The Bishop subjoins to his account of 
this conversation, and the remark ts 
not unmeaning, “ | have now lived 
many years in retirement, and, ia my 
sevents-filth year, | feel no wish to 
live otherwise.” . 

Few passages of the memoirs will 
be more interesting to our readers 
than that which follows : 


“The Duke of Grafton published, in 
the course of the spring, (1789,) a pam- 
phlet, entitled, ‘ Hints to the New Asso- 
ciation.’ and recommending a revisal of 
our Liturgy, &e Notwithstanding the 
intimacy with which I then lived with His 
irace, I knew nothing of this pamphlet, 
nor who was the author of it, for his name 
was not put to it till several months after 
it had been published, When I did know 
who was the author, I greatly rejoiced 
that a person of his rank had *eutured to 
propose a reform in one of the points re- 
specting the church, which I had long ago 
recommended. 

“In February, 1790, two pamphlets 
were published in opposition to the Duke's 
Hints. 1 wrote an hasty reply to these 
attacks upon a nobleman whose zeal for 
Christianity, instead of censure and oblo- 
quy, deserved the praise of all good men. 
I took a ijarge and liberal view of the 
subject, thinking it better to do that, than 
to give a printed answer to every petulant 
remark of the two pamphleteers, though 
one of them, I have no doubt, was the 
production of a bishop, if not hoth. In 
this tract I had said, that the French go- 
vernment, in order to secure its stability, 
must, perhaps, think it expedient to pay 
from the public purse, not only Catholic 
but Protestant teachers of Christianity. 
This wise and equitable measure was 
adopted by Buonaparte, when he re-esta- 
blished the Gallican church in 1802, and 
it ought long ago to have been adopted in 
Ireland. 

“When I had nearly finished my reply, 
the Duke of Grafton, to whom I sent each 
sheet as | composed it, wrote to me in the 
kindest manner, begging me to consider 
whether I would venture to publish it: 
every Christian, he said, ought to think 
himself obliged to me for it; but he was 
certain I never should be forgiven it. I 
thanked lis Grace for bis kind attention, 
but told him, at the same time, that no 
interested consideration should hold me 
back. How, said I to him in my letter, 
how shall I answer this at the tribunal of 
Christ—You saw the corruption of my 
church, you had some ability toattempt a 
reform, but secular considerations choked 
your integrity—if I should now undo 
what I have done? I accordingly pub- 
VOL. Xin. 2D 
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lished the pamphlet, under the title of, 
* Considerations on the Expediency of 
revising the Liturgy and Articles of the 
Church of England ; by A Consistent Pro- 
testaut.’ Though my name was not af- 
fixed to this publication, and every pre= 
caution was taken to conceal its author, 
yet it was very soon geuerally attributed 
to me. 

“Thad at the time some conversation 
with the Duke of Grafton on the propriety 
of commencing a reform, by the introduc. 
tion of a bill into the House of Lords, for 
expunging the Athanasian Creed from our 
Liturgy ; aud we had, in a mauner, settled 
to duit: but the strange turn which the 
Freach Revolution took about that period, 
and the yeneral abhorrence of all innova- 
tious, which its atrocities excited, induced 
us to postpone our design, and no fit op- 
portunity has yet offered for resuming it, 
nor probably will ofier itself, in my time, 
In auswer to a letter from the Duke of 
Grafton, in which, among other things, 
he informed me, that Dr. Priestley had 
publicly said, that he Anew the pamphlet 
here mentioned was written by the Bishop 
of Landaff, I sent the following note :— 

“< Dr. Priestley cannot know the au- 
thor; on the day I dined at Lord Lans- 
downe's, there were present Kippis aad 
Price, and wany Dissenters: the conver- 
sation once turned on the subject of the 
pamphlet, and it is possible that my mode 
of expression, which no doubt was parti- 
cularly marked, might give an hint to 
thuse gentlemen. But I really am little 
concerned about the matter; and, if J 
thought that owning it, in the present state 
of the business would not impede, rather 
than promote the progress of the good 
cause we have in hand, I would not, from 
avy private consideration, shrink from put 
ting my name to it. The reasoning of the 
pamphlet you sent me is perfectly just, 
but prejudice cannot be subdued by rea- 
son, I remember a Lambeth chaplain 
once maintaining, in the divinity schools, 
the necessity of excluding Dissenters from 
public offices; I pressed him with pro- 
per arguments; at length he was forced 
to acknowledge, that the greater the inte- 
grily, and the greater tne ability any 
man had, the more unfit was he for a 
public office, if he did not think in every 
point with the Established Church, There 
I let the dispute end: it was impossible to 
rise higher in the seale of absurdity. 

*** J concur with your Grace in wishing 
the motion (respecting the expunction of 
the Athanasian Creed from the Liturgy) 
to be made, and notice of making it to be 
given in the way you mention, No dis- 
tance or business shall hinder me from 
appearing in my place in the House of 
Lords, on the day the poiat shall be de- 
bated, and standing up with my best abi- 
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lity in support of your motion. You 
thought of mentioning the subject to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; I consider 
that as a candid proceeding, suited to the 
importance of the subject; and I suggest 
to your Grace’s consideration a cireum- 
stance, of which you can form a much 
better judgment than I can—whether it 
would not be proper to mention it to the 
King in the first instance. The Windsor 
anecdote would induce me to think that 
the King would have no objection, and -his 
eoncarrence would facilitate the measure ; 
bat if he should object, it may then admit 
of deliberation, whether, in foro consci- 
entia, your Grace shonld proceed. I can- 
not flatter myself that any little publica- 
tions of mine can have been instrumental 
in turning your Grace's attention to reli- 
gious studies; but I am happy in the 
event of your application. A future state 
is the most important consideration that 
ean affect a human mind, and if the gospel 
is not true, of that state I can have no 

expectation. 
‘Tam, &e. 

*R. LANDAFF, 
“The Windsor anecdote here alluded 
to, was told me by the late Dr. Heberden : 
—the clergyman there, on a day when the 
Athanasian Creed was to be read, began 
with * Whosever will be saved,’ &c., the 
King, who usually respotided with a loud 
voice, was silent; the minister repeated 
in a higher tone his ‘ Whosoever:’ the 
King continued silent; at length the 
Apéstles’ Creed was repeated by the mi- 
hister, and the King followed him through- 
out with a distinct and andible voice.”’ Pp. 

240—244. 


In the beginning of 1792, Bishop 
Watson published the Charge which 
he had delivered to his clergy in the 
preceding June; in this Charge he had 
touched upon unpopular subjects,— 
the advantages likely to result to society 
from the French Revolution, and the 
injustice and impolicy of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. ‘The Charge was 
at first wholly misrepresented, and 
copies of the misrepresentations, he 
says, were handed about at the tables 
of bishops and jydges. He gave it to 
the public to silence calumny. The 
relation of this incident leads him to 
descant, whith he does with great 
ability, tipon the subject of the exclu- 
sion of Dissenters from civil offices 
and trusts by the aforenamed Acts, 
The following is a manly and eloquent 
reply to the argument from fear : 

‘Bnet itis thought, that were the Test 
atid Corporation Acts repealed, ‘the Dis- 
senters would get a footing in'some of the 


Bishop of Landaff. 


boroughs returning members to parliament. 
The Dissenters have, at present, a con- 
siderable influence in many boroughs; 
but there is little probability that, were al! 
legal obstacles to their eligibility to public 
offices removed, they would ever be able 
to overcome the influence of government, 
the influence of the aristocracy, and the 
influence of the church, in the majority of 
the boroughs in this kingdom. But ad- 
mitting so very improbable an occurrence 
to take place, what then? Why, thena 
majority of boroughs would return Dis- 
senters to sit in parliament. Dissenters 
are allowed to sit in parliament at present; 
the danger then, such as it is, arises not 
from Dissenters having seats in_parlia- 
ment, but from the number of Dissenting 
inembers being increased. But that the 
number of Dissenting members should 
ever be so far increased as to constitute a 
majority of the House of Commons, is to 
me quite an improbable circumstance; I 
think it a far more likely event that, al! 
restraints being removed, the Dissenters 
will insensibly become Churchmen. Sup- 
pose, however, even that improbable cir- 
cumstance to take place, and that a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons has ceased 
to be Churchinen—what then? Why, 
then the House of Commons may present 
to the House of Lords a bill for changing 
the Constitution of the Church of England 
into that of the Church of Scotland. Be 
it so—what then? Why, then the House 
of Commons will compel the House of 
Lords to agree to such a bill; this does 
not follow ; I know not any legal or pro- 
bable means of effecting such a compul- 
sion; but for the sake of coming to 3 
conclusion, let it be admitted, that at some 
distant period, of which no man can form 
a reasonable conjecture, the House of Lords 
would, by compulsion or choice, agree 
with the House of Commons, and that the 
King would agree with them both, is 
establishing Presbytery in the room of 
Episcopacy—what then? Why, then the 
present form of the Church of England 
would be changed into another! And is 
this all?—this the catastrophe of so many 
tragical forebodings; this the issue of s0 
many improbable contingencies; this the 
result of so much unchristian contention ; 
this a cause for continuing distinctions by 
which the persons and properties of peace- 
ful citizens are exposed to the fiery zeal 0! 
a senseless rabble? A great Protestant 
nation does not return to Popery ; a great 
Christian’ nation does not apostatize to 
Paganism’ or Mahometanism; it simply 
adopts ‘an ecclesiastical constitution dif 
ferent from what it had before. What 
there in this'to alarm apy man who Hve- 
rally thinks ‘with the late Dr. Powell, tha! 
there is hothing in the regimen of B 
Church of England, or in that of the 























































Chureh of Scotland, repugnant either to 
the natural rights of man, or to the word 
of God: Feelesiastici regiminis in A nelia 
etin Sco ia constituti, neutra forma, aut 
jurt hominun naturali aut verbo Dei re- 
pugna/ ~ 261—263. 


The Bishop, who, notwithsianding 
his strong dislike of Mr. Pitt, is some- 
times careful not to load him with the 
whole demerit of all his measures, 
hints p. 259), that his opposition to 
the repeal of the Test aud Corporation 
Acts may have been in subservience 
to the opinion of A, oTmer. 

Iu January, 1798, the Bishop pub- 
lished a sermon, entitled, ** The Wis- 
dom and (iooduness of (sod iv having 
made both Rich and Poor; with an 
Appendix, respecting the then cir- 
cumstances of Great Britain and 
Franve;" designed to correct the 
false notions prevailing amongst the 
common people respecting liberty and 
equality. This sermon procured him 
a good reception at Court: 


“ The King (at his levee) complimented 
me in the warmest terms, in the hearing 
of the then Lord Dartwouth, on (he was 
pleased to say) the conciseness, clearness 
and utility of this little publication; and 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury after 
wards informed me, that His Majesty had 
spoken to him of the publication in the 
same terms, two months before. 

* On this occasion when the King was 
praising what I had written, I said to him, 
—* love to come forward in a moment 
of danger.’ His reply was so quick and 
proper that | will pat it down, —‘* I see 
you do, and it is a mark of a man of high 
spirit.’ His Majesty’s reception of me at 
his levee, to which | went once, or at the 
mast twice a year, was always so compli- 
mentary, that notwithstanding the pestilent 
op ne of court duplicity, I cannot 

ring myself to believe that he was my 
enemy; though he has suffered ine to 
remain, through life, worse provided for 
than any bishop on the bench. I owe 
nothing to the crown but the bishopric of 
Landati, aud that has never paid the ia- 
crease of expense incident to my change of 
station.” Pp. 270, 271. 


He adds, in high-toned censure, 
which will grate upon the ears of such 
as are used only to the dulcet strains 
of common-place loyalty, 


“ An hatred of the Whigs has, I think, 
shewn itself during the whole of the reign, 
and I probably have come in for my share 
of it; ‘for Ihave never made any secret 

my opiuion; that the same principles 
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which placed the House of Brunswick on 
the throne of these kingdoms, are neces- 
sary to keep it there: and that all attempts 
to introduce into this great country the 
miserable despotism of the petty principa- 
lities af Germany, from whence our kings 
generally take their wives, would end in 
the deserved disgrace and ruin of thos 
who make the m,” T's 271. 


‘To his honour we record that Bi- 
shop Watson, on the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1795, supported, in an eloquent 
speech, which he has here inserted, 
the motion of the late Duke of Bed- 
ford for a negotiation with France for 
peace. He had been told by one of 
his brethren, that his vote would incur 
lis Majesty's displeasure, but he was 
not intimidated, and was the only 
bishop that was not. (P. 271.) This 
speech for ever separated the Bishop 
from the political party of which the 
Duke of Portland was considered ax 
the head, aud with which he had been 
until now connected, 

Our author published in this year 
a Charge and two Sermons, in de- 
fence of Christianity, and in the fol- 
lowing year (1796) his “ Apology for 
the Bible,” iu reply to Paine. Of 
this last admirable work, to which 
thousands yet living owe unspeakable 
obligations, he modestly says, ‘ This 
little book, | have reason to believe, 
was of singular service im stopping 
that torrent of irreligion which had 
been excited by his (Paine’s) writ- 
ings.” P. 287. He adds, that David 
Dale had permission to print 3000 
copies to be distributed amongst his 
workmen, and that many thousands 
besides were printed in England and 
Scotland, and sold at a small price, 
without any profit or wish of profit 
to himself. 

The Bishop inserts a letter (pp. 
2905-298) which he addressed to Mr. 
Pitt, in April, 1797, on the subject of 
finance: he flatters himself that it 
suggested to the minister the prineiple 
of a new system, the raising of the 
supplies within the year. ‘I'wo months 
before, he had written to Mr. Pitt on 
the Poor-laws. It was doubtless pa- 
triotic thus to smother his resentment; 
but it was not impolitic to keep him- 
self in the minister's eye: and we 
generally observe him at court or iv 
correspondence with Mr. Pitt soon 
after any publication of his, puch as 
the “ Apology,” which could be rea- 
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souably hoped to lay a claim upon 
ministerial or royal bounty. 

In 1708, the Bishop published his 
celebrated “ Address to the People of 
Great Britain,” to raise the spirit of 
the nation. It was so consonant with 
the views of the government, that it 
received their zealous patronage, and 
was, we believe, circulated gratis 
from their various offices. The author 
complains that they printed it without 
his consent. Ue published, in the 
course of the same year, a Charge to 
his Clergy, which was in unison with 
the Address, aud equally acceptable 
to the aristocracy and the Court. It 
was for auimadversions on these pub- 
lications that the late Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield was prosecuted by the go- 
vernment aud thrown into prison. We 
cannot withhold the Bishop's account 
of this affuir: 


“ These publications of mine had ex- 
cited the displeasure of Mr. Wakefield, 
(one of the first scholars of the age,) and, 
unfortunately for himself, he published a 
pamphlet against them. The admivistra- 
tion prosecuted him for some expressions 
in his pamphlet, which they thought were 
seditious, and he was fined and imprisoned. 
[ took some pains to prevent this prosecu- 
tion, thinking the liberty of the press to 
be the paliadiom of the constitution ; but 
I did not succeed in my endeavours; nor 
did the ministry acquire any credit from 
their over-watehfuiness. 1 received from 
Mr. Waketield the following letter :— 


* My Lorp, 

* As my trial will take place some time 
from the 12th te the 20th of next month, 
and Mr. Fox's libel bill makes these causes 
almost wholly a question of character and 
veracity, it might be materially serviceable 
to me, if, from your knowledge of me 
through Mr. Tyrwhitt and otherwise, you 
were able to give a favourable opinion 
with respect to the sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness of my conduct in general, without 
any reference to political and religious 
sentiments. Your Lordship’s answer will 
much oblige, 

* Your obedient servant, 
‘GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 
* Hackney, Jan. 29, 1799." 


“MY ANSWER. 
“Great George Street, 
Jan. 31, 1799. 
“ Sir, 
“ Leannot think that it will he in my 
wer, how much soever it will be in my 
inclination, to serve you on your trial 
since, to the best of my knowledge i 
never either saw or spoke to you in my 





life. That Mr. Tyrwhitt did esteem yoy 
I know, and I have no reason to believe 
that he does not continue to esteem you; 
but on this point I cannot speak with cer. 
tainty, not having seeu Mr = Tyrwhitt for 
several years. Of one thing | am well 
persuaded, that Mr, Tyrwhitt is incapable 
of esteeming any man whose moral cha- 
racter will not bear the strictest scrutiny. 
I join with the world in admiring your 
talents: I have not the shadow of ill-will 
to you on account of your attack on my 
pamphlet, and shall sincerely ‘ejoice at 
your being extricated from your present 
difficulty. 
** | am, your obedient servant, 
“RR. LANDAFF.” 
(Pp. 305, 306.) 


We have (pp. 507, 308), Bishop 
Watson's opinion in favour of a plan 
of Mr. Pitt's, entertained in 1799, and 
submitted by him to the bishops 
through the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for the sale of the ty the of the 
country, on the same principle that 
the land tax had been offered for sale, 
the money arising from the sale to be 
vested in the funds m aid of public 
credit, and the clergy to receive their 
income from the funds, the income, 
however, to be adjusted at different 
periods, according to the price of 
grain. The plan came to nothing 
through the politic opposition of the 
bishops. 

The Bishop had, as we have seen, 
been long favourable to the measure 
of a legislative nnion with Ireland, and 
when it was brought under discussion 
in parliament he spoke in its favour, 
The speech is here given. |t is highly 
oratorical. At the conclusion of its 
delivery, Bishop Horsley compli- 
mented the speaker by saying, “ that 
he had never heard such a speech in 
the House of Lords, and should never 
hear such another.” Dr. Watsoo 
owns his satisfaction in receiving this 
extorted praise, but declares that he 
felt more pleasure in a letter of ac- 
knowledgment on the sane occasion 
from the pen of Dr. Joseph Warton, 
“ for he was a scholar, and not only 4 
scholar, but a man of taste, and not 
only a scholar and a man of taste, but 
what, at that time, was a rare cha- 
racter indeed, a genuine Whig.” (P. 
$27. 

This speech excited much surprise 
and equal anger in the writers in Op- 
position to the government. One 
them, Mr. Benjamin Flower, editor of 
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the Cambridge Intelligencer, a Jour- 
nal which hada very wide circulation, 
and was distinguished for the bold- 
ness of its spirit, made some severe 
remarks upon it, and charged the 
bishop, on authority which he judged 
unquestionable, with being a prefer- 
ment-hunter. The Bishop shall relate 
the consequence : 


“Tn a few days after I had made this 
speech, I set forward into Westmoreland. 
Whilst | was on the road, Lord Grenville 
brought to the bar of the House of Lords, 
one Flower, of Cambridge, for having been 
guilty of a breach of privilege, in pub- 
lishing something against my speech; 
what that something was I never deigued 
to inquire. The punishment inflicted by 
the House was, as 1 remember, imprison- 
ment for six months, and a fine of £100. 
I sent the following letter to Lord Gren- 
ville on the oceasion; for I thought myself 
the more obliged to him as I had no ae- 
guaintance with His Lordship, and was 
wholly ignorant that I had been the object 
of Mr. Flower’s abuse :— 


** Calgarth Park, Kendal, 
May 10, 1799. 
“ My Lorn, 

* I yesterday learned from the news- 
papers what has passed in the House of 
Lords relative to Mr. Flower. I am sen- 
sible that your Lordship bas taken up this 
matter from your great attention to the 
public service; yet I must beg you to 
allow me the liberty of returning you my 
thanks for the protection which you have 
thereby afforded to myself. 

“Tam an utter stranger to the person 
and character of Mr. Flower, and wholly 
ignorant of the magnitude of his offence ; 
L cannot, therefore, with propriety, inter 
fere in soliciting a mitigation of punish- 
ment; but if any application should be 
made to the House for that purpose, I will 
trouble your Lordship to say, that the 
Bishop of Landaff, as an individual, will 
feel much more satisfaction in forgiving 
the man’s malignity, than in avenging it. 


** | have the honour to be, &c. 
“RR. LANDAFF.”’ 


“ Lord Grenville’s Answer, dated Drop- 
more, May 14, 1799. 
** My Lop, 

“T was this morning honoured with 
your Lordship’s obliging letter. In the 
instance to which it relates, I have only 
discharged a public duty, but it was with 
pleasure that I availed myself of the occa- 
ston to express my respect for the character 
of a person, whose exertions in the defence 
of religion are, 1 am persuaded, the real 
cause of the scandalous and unprovoked 
calumnies against him, If any application 
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is made to the House, in behalf of Mr. 
Flower, I will not fail to obey your Lord- 
ship's commands. 
* Tam, &c. 
* GRENVILLE,” 
(Pp. 327, 328.) 


By an extract of a letter to the 
Duke of Grafton, p. 330, it appears 
that Dr. Watson bad written and 
once shewn to His Grace an Essay 
on Original Sin, as one of a series of 
theological essays, designed for pub- 
lication, but that the work was ulti- 
mately abandoned from a hatred of 
contention, and a persuasion that the 
freedom of the writer's researches 
would have exposed him to much 
censure, and have involved him in 
most uncharitable altercation with the 
ignorant, the intolerant and the or- 
thodox. ‘The Bishop further avows, 
that his farming pursuits left him 
now no “ leisure to become learned” 
enough to do full justice to contro- 
verted points in theology. 

We pass over many pages relating 
to agriculture and the Board of Agri- 
culture, in which also, according to 
the Bishop, Mr. Pitt's little personal 
resentments have been felt, and come 
in pp. 340—343, to a letter from Dr. 
Watson to Mr. Wilberforce, recom- 
mending to this pious gentleman, and 
through him to his friend Mr. Pitt, 
two measures for improving the mo- 
rals of the people; the first, the 
building and endowment of new and 
free churches; the second, (which is 
stated, as we give if, in italics, the 
prevention of the travelling of waggons 
and stage-coaches on Sundays. Mr. 
Wilberforce, in reply, condoles with 
the Bishop on his being neglected, 
(a new instance of neglect had just 
occurred in the Bishopric of Bangor 
being given to another, ) and expresses 
himself ou this account both surprised 
and vexed, The correspondence leads 
the Bishop to record other compli- 
ments, and to make new protestations 
of his independence and indifference 
to Court favours. 

At the instance of Mr. Hayley, who 
was a correspondent of his, the Bishop 
wrote, in 1797, an interesting letter 
to the poet Cowper to tranquillize 
his mee at that time much depressed. 
Pp. $46, 347. We are not told whe- 
ther it produced any or what effect. 

There is, in pp. 357—360, a letter 
to the Duke of Grafton on the subject 
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of repentance, designed to relieve some 
“anxiety” in his Grace's mind: the 
letter is both philosophical and pious : 
on so common, and at the same time 
so difficult a subject, few men have 
written better. 

The bisiop published another Charge 
in 1802, to promote the consideration 
of one of the reforms in the church, 
which he had proposed twenty years 
before, the enforcement cf clerical re- 
sidence, on which he had corresponded 
with Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, in 
the year 1800, and on which also he 
submitted his opinion by letter to the 
Lord Chancellor, Eldon, in the year 
1803. No attention, he says, (p.370,) 
was paid to this last letter, aud he in- 
terfered no further in the business. 
He neither thought so highly, he pro- 
ceeds, of the Chancellor's talents on 
any subject, norso meanly of his own, 
on the subject of ecclesiastical reform, 
as to judge that it became him to over- 
look the discourtesy of not answering 
a letter. ‘The Clergy Non-residence 
Bill, then in agitation, was, he con- 
cludes, passed into an act, which has 
rather increased than lessened the evil. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 
es 
Art. |ll.—Remarks on the Eternal 


Sonship of Christ; and the use of 


Reason in matters of Revelation, suq- 
gested by several Passages in Dr. 
Adam Clarke's Commentary on the 
New Testament. In a Letter to a 


Friend. By Richard Watson. 8vo. 
pp. 92. Blanshard, City Road. 
1818. 


R. WATSON, as well as Dr. 
Adam Clarke, is an eminent 
Methodist preacher, and this pamphlet 
is published at head quarters, under 
the direction, of course, of the portion 
of the Wesleian hierarchy established 
in London. It is the official sounding 
of the charge of heresy from the trumpet 
of the regiment, against the learned 
doctor, who is vet in honour in the 
Liverpool district, but can scarcely be 
expected to maintain his rank beyond 
another Conference, unless he recant 
his errors. If he should defend his 
Opinions with ability and spirit, he will 
not strengthen his own standing, but 
he may occasion a schism iu the Con- 
nexion: though we do not think that 
the time is yet come, when a Metho- 
dist of even Dr. Adam Clarke's learning 
and talents, would be able to lead off 
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a great number of his associates into 
the path of free inquiry. In every 
case but one, the present publication 
must produce important consequences 
in the Methodist body: the case which 
we except is, we admit, very unlikely, 
but it is possible; it is that of Dr, 
Adam Clarke's writing a “ yea and 
nay” defence, partly vindicating and 
partly retracting iis heresy, aud skil- 
fully covering the controversy witha 
veil of orthodox phraseology. The 
event will soon enable the reader to 
decide upon the justness of our spe- 
culations, 

Dr. Adam Clarke is charged by his 
accuser with two outward signs of 
heretical pravity. The first is his 
denying “ the eternal Sonship of 
Christ,” in some of the notes in his 
(Commentary on the New ‘Testament. 
These (says Mr. Watson, p. 3), have 
been “the subject of much and serious 
discussion; “they have,” he adds, 
‘« made some converts; and he refers 
to “a written controversy” concerning 
them, from which he looks for “ cen- 
stderable mischief.” 

The following passage from Dr. 
Adam Clarke's notes, will explain 
both the substance and the mode of 
his alleged heresy; it will be seen 
from the passage that the good Doctor 
thought that he was removing a diffi- 
culty from the doctrine of the Deity 
of Christ: 

“ If Christ be the Son of God as to 
his divine nature, then he cannot be 
eternal; for Son implies a Father, and 
Father implies in reference to Son, 
preceding in time, if vot in nature too. 
Father and Son imply the ilea of 
generation; and generation implies 4 
time in which it was effected, and time 
also antecedent to such generation. If 
Christ be the Son of God as to his 
divine nature, then the Father is of 
necessity prior, consequently supertor 
to him. Again, if this divine nature 
were begotten of the Father, then tt 
must be in time; i.e. there was a pe- 
riod in which it did not exist, and @ 
period when it began to exist. ‘This 
destroys the eternity of our blessed 
Lord, and robs him at once of his 
Godhead. To say that he was 0 
gotten from all eternity, is, im my OP 
ion, absurd, and the phrase ete 
Son, is a positive contradiction. ter 
mty is that which has had no beginnings 
nor stands in reference to time. 
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supposes time, generation and father, 
and time also antecedent to such.gene- 
ration. Therefore, the conjunction 
of these two terms, Son and eternity, 
is absolutely impossible, as thes imply 
essentially different and opposite ideas.” 
Note on Luke i. 35. 

These reasonings are pronounced by 
Mr. Watson to be “ extremely futile, 
as founded upon mere human analo- 
cies: he would prove himself a pro- 
digy if he could shew any other foan- 
dation upon which the ideas suggested 
by the terms father and son can rest. - 

Dr. A. Clarke maintains that the 
phrase “Son of God,” designates 
Christ's human nature, and refers to 
his miraculous conception: this, Mr. 
Watson denies, and he is much more 
successful in some of his objections to 
the Doctor's hypothesis, than in the 
establishment of his own, which is, 
that the phrase is “an appellation of 
Christ's divine nature, with reference 
to his personal existence in the Trinity, 
and expressive of one of his peculiar 
and eternal relations in that personality 
to God the Father.” 

The Doctor says, “the doctrine, of 
the eternal Sonship of Christ is anti- 
scriptural,” he can fiud no express de- 
claration in the Scriptures concerning 
it. ‘True, replies the Remarker (p. 6); 
but neither is there express scripture 
for the ‘Trinity (“except it be that in 
i John, so often disputed, and the ge- 
nurneness of which Dr. Clarke has given 
up” ), nor for the two natures of Christ, 
nor for infant baptism. He proceeds, 
however, to quote Scripture in behalf 
of eternal Sonship, beginning with the 
phrase, only-begotten, John i. 14, 18. 
Should it be objected that God gave 
this on/y-begotten to suffer, and that 
therefore it could not be the divine 
nature, our author is not thus to be 
stopped: he answers, (p. 11,) “ If it 
suffered no pain, tt suffered something ; 
of this there are mysterious, and from 
the nature of the thing, only myste- 
rious indications in Scripture.” 

Mr. Watson's next argument is from 
the term Father. “ When” (he says, 
p- 12) “the awful veil which shrouds 
the Incomprehensible, is in part with- 
drawn by the spirit of revelation, and 
we are permitted at least a glance of 
the inetfable manner in which hesub- 
sists; when the three divine hypostases 
are exhibited in mysterious distinction 
and unity, and names are solemnly 
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given to each, the Father is the high 
and expressive distinction of the first.” 
This piece of sublimity, original as far 
as respects the Scriptures, is followed 
by something exceedingly droll. The 
first person is the Father of the divine 
nature; * but of the human nature of 
Jesus, the first person is not the Father ; 
ror the sacred temple of our Lord's 
body was produced by the Holy Ghost, 
the third person.” (1b.) 

from Rom. i. 3, 4, our intrepid 
temarker attempts to prove the two 
natures of Christ, and he decides that 
the phrase, “ according to the spirit 
of holiness,’ “ is equivalent to aecord- 
ing to his Divine nature! (P. 15, note.) 
He elsewhere (p. 42) contends, that 
the resurrection of Christ is a proof 
of his supreme divinity! Does he 
mean that it is mediately a proof, by 
proving that he was mortal! He will, 
perhaps, grant this, for he advances 
positions and makes concessions, which 
must startle his more wary polemical 
brethren. For instance, he cites (p.44), 
with seeming triumph, in proof of the 
eternal Sonship of Christ, Heb. v. 7, 8, 
contending, that when the writer de- 
scribes the prayers and supplications, 
the strong crying and tears, the obe- 
dience and suffering, the fear and the 
deliverance of the Son, “ he must refer 
distinctively and exclusively to the di- 
vine nature of Christ.” “ Was it (he 
asks) a subject to be introduced with 
so great an emphasis of holy wonder, 
that the Sen, if his human nature alone 
were contemplated, should become 
obedient unto suffering?’ ‘Thus, then, 
we have an assertion from the highest 
Methodist authority, of the sufferings 
of the Supreme Deity. Again, Mr. 
Watson, with equal frankness, con- 
cedes that Isaiah's prophecy, A virgin 
shull conceive, &c. was, before the ac- 
complishmeut, * obscure” and “ equi- 
vocal,” that the Jews did not expect 
the supernatural birth of the Messiah, 
and that the disciples of Christemight 
not know of his miraculous con- 
ception until the day of Pentecost. 
(Pp. 38—42. ) 

Che second mark of heresy which 
Mr. Watson discovers in his brother 
Dr. Adam Clarke, is in his “ canon of 
interpretation,” laid down at the end 
of bis Commentary, '“ that) what as 
contrary to reason «is. contrary «to 
Scripture.” (P. 40.) “This, hevob- 
serves, leads to’ and authorizes "Arwen 
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ind Sectnian errors. (Pp. 51 aud 82.) 
Nay, Dr. A. Clarke has in some places 
stated the doctrine of the use of reason 
in religion, more broadly than any So- 
cinian writer, than “even Dr. Priestly* 
or Mr. Belsham.” | P. 64.) 

In opposition to this pernicious and 
fatal notion, advanced by the learned 
Methodist, the more orthodox brother 
declares, (p. 83,) that with him “it is 
of small consideration, whether a doc- 
trine be reasonable or not,” for that 
“truth is not to be prejudiced by the 
reasoniugs of men;* that \p. 60) * the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity,” 
stands upon “ no rational evidence of 
the doctrine itself;" that (p. 68) “ the 
doctrines of the Trinity in Unity, of 
the union of two natures in one per- 
sonal Christ; of the resurrection of 
the came body; not only transcend, 
but contradict human reason; way, 
(p- 90,) that it is, to his mind at least, 
“a very strong argument, a priori, 
against any scheme, that it renders a 
doctrine of pure revelation less difficult 
to reason.” With sigular felicity, he 
quotes Miss M‘Avoy, the Liverpool 
lass, who has, or Aad, the incompre- 
hensible faculty of seeing with her 
fingers, ax an illustration of the occa- 
sional reasonablevess of an unreason- 
able faith. (P. 72.) 

This opponent of Dr. A. Clarke 
endeavours to fasten odium upon his 
principle of the use of reason, by 
shewing that it is acted upon by “ the 
modern Socinians,”’ the universal scare- 
crows. He says, (p. 66,) in a sentence 
which has “ a most lame and impotent 
cvnclusion,” “ when a passage in the 
New Testament stubbornly contradicts 
their reason, which they are suftiviently 
ready to assume is eternal reason, they 
expel the chapter or verse from the 
sacred record; and often, on very in- 
sufficient evidence of its want of genn- 
ineness."’ This self-mocking passage 
needs no comment. But Mr. Watson 
means that “ Socinians’’ strike out of 
the Scriptures the words and phrases 
and sentences which agree not with 








* Mi. Richard Watson quotes several 
times, and always misspelis, the name of 
Priestley. Wis pamphlet is not badly 
printed, and we infer that he is a total 
stranger to Dr. Priestley's works, as we 
dare say he is to those of all other Soci- 
nians. His reference to them is not, we 
believe, even at second hand 
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their system, solely on account of that 
disagreement. He should have sub. 
stantiated a charge, which he ought 
to know that Unitacisus repel with 
indiguation. At least, he should have 
forborne to blame « prectice which he 
himself finds conven ent. We will 
explain ourselves. Mr. W.'s hy po- 
thesis is, that the phrase, “ Son of 
God,” denotes the Divine nature of 
Christ, and not the human. But an 
unlucky text stands in the way, viz. 
Mark xiii. 32: But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no not the angels 
which are in heaven, x FITHER \ Ht Soy, 
but the Father. Uow is this difficulty 
obviated? Simply by remarking, that 
all the passages in the New Testament, 
where the term Sou of God occurs as 
applied to Christ, have beeu examined, 
except this solitary text; and that Dr. 
Clarke confesses the difficulty of it, and 
appears disposed to give up the genuine- 
ness of the clause, ** neither the Son." 
(P. 47.) So, then, truth is satisfied 
if Dr. Clarke be silenced, and the ap- 
pearance of a disposition in that Com- 
mentator to abandon a clause, because 
it is in direct hostility to the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ, shall suffice for 
its being treated as spurious, though it 
is found in every existing manuscript, 
and every known version.* ‘The “ So- 
cinians,” forsooth, are driving to the 
“Serbonian bog,” (p. 82,) inasmuch 
as they “expel chapters and verses, 
—often, on very insufficient evidence?” 
whither, then, are they bending, who 
connive at the excision of words and 
clauses which obstruct their system, 
not only without evidence, but agaist 
all evidence whatsoever? Their cri- 
tical pilgrimage must terminate in some 
Dismal Swamp, or Slough of Despond. 
ee 

Art 1V.— Liturgies for Unitarian 

Worship. Second Edition. 12mo. 

Hunter and Eaton. 2s. 6d. 1817. 


FRMIS is a republication, in a cheap 

form, of a work compiled by 
Mr. Rutt, in i801. He has put ost 
a second edition, at the request of a 
Christian society, who felt the want 
of such a help. We recommend the 
Liturgies to such small Unitarian cou- 
gregations as have no minister to lead 
their devotions, and approve of a Form 
of Prayer. 








* See Griesbach in loc. 











POETRY. 


—___— 


From “ Emblems and other Devises, ga- 
thered, Englished and moralized, and 
diverse, newly devised by Geffrey Whit- 
ney,"——a Friend of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Omnis Caro Fanum. 


All flesh is grass, and withereth like the 
hay: 

To-day, man laughs, to-morrow, lies in 
clay. 

Then let him mark the frailty of his kind, 

For here his term is like a puff of wind ; 

Like bubbles small, that on the waters rise, 

Or like the flow'rs whom Flora freshly 
dyes. 

Yet in one day their glory all is gone: 

So wordly pomp, which here we gaze upon: 

Which warneth all that here their pageants 
play 

How well to live, but not how long to stay. 





Superest quod supra est. 


E’eu as a flow’r, or like unto the grass, 
Which now doth stand, and strait with 
scythe doth fall; 
So is our state: now here, now hence we 
8S : 
For Time attends with shredding scythe 
for all. 
And Death, at length, both old and young 
doth strike, 
And into dust doth turn us all alike. 


Yet, if we mark how swift our race doth 
run, 
And weigh the cause why we created be ; 
Thea shall we know when that this life is 
done, 
We shal! be sure our country right to see. 
Por here we are but strangers that must flit : 
The nearer home, the nearer to the pit. 


O happy they, that, pondering this aright, 
Before that here their pilgrimage be past, 
Resign this world, and march with all their 
might, 
Within that path that leads where joys 
shall last; 
And, whilst they may, there treasure up 
; their store, 
Where, without rust, it lasts for evermore, 


This world must change, that world shall 
still endure. 
Here pleasures fade; there shall they 


endless he: 
Here man doth sin, and there he shall be 
pure : 
Here death he tastes, and there shall 
never die: 


Here bath he grief, and there sball joys 


possess, 
As none hath seen, nor any heart can 
guess, 


VOL. XII. 2e 





ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES, 
Animus, non Res. 

What man is rich? not he that doth abound, 
What man is poor? not he that hath no 

store. 
But he is rich, that makes content his 

ground, 
And he is poor, that covets more aud more, 
Which proves the man was richer in the Tun 
Than was the king that many lands had 

won. 

——— 
SONNETS TO FAME, 
I. 

Fame the shadowing forth of Immortality. 


The names that long oblivion have defied, 

And wild commotion’s earth-appalling 
shocks, 

Stand in lone grandeur, like eternal rocks 

Casting broad shadows o'er the silent tide 

Of Time’s unebbing flood, whose waters 
glide 

To unseen ocean, from its awful spring, 

And waft along each light and earth-born 
thing, 

Yet leave these monuments in lonelier 
pride. 


There stand they—fortressey uprear’d 

by man, 

Whose earthly frame is mortal—symbols 
high 

Of life. unchanging, power that cannot 
die— 

Proof that our nature is not of a span, 

But in its holiest principles allied 

To life and love and joy unperishing. 

T.N. T. 
il. 
The Memory of the Poets. 

The fame of those sweet bards whose fan- 
cies lie 

Like glorious clouds on summer's holiest 
even, 

Fringing the west upon the skirts of 
heaven, 

And sprinkled o’er with hues of rainbow 
dye 

Is not of trumpet sound—nor strives to ire 

With martial notes sublime—from ages 
gone 

In most angelic strain it lengthens on 

Earth's greenest bowers with fresh delight 
to fill, 

Heard breathing from the silence of the sky 

Or trembling in the joy of gushing rill, 

Or whispering o’er the lakes unrippled 
breast— 

Till its last earthly melodies are still 

Hush’d ‘wid the joys of immortality 

In the calm bosom of eternal rest, 

T.N. T. 
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OBLTUARY. 
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Feb. 2, ISI18, at Westerham, Kent, Miss 
Jane Sate, in the 24th year of her aye; 
whose character entitled her to the atfec- 
tionate esteem of her relatives and friends, 
and whose death is deeply lamented by all 
who knew her, She was interred in the 
burial-ground belonging to the General 
Baptist Society, at Bessell’'s Green, near 
Sevenoaks, on Sunday, the 15th. An ad 
dress was delivered on the solemn oecasion, 
by Mr_S. Dobell, of Cranbrovk, to a very 
numerous aud affected audience. The t xt, 
Psal. xxiii. 4, was explained, as expressing 
the Psalmist’s confidence in the preserving 
goodness of God, rather than his hope in 
the termination of his life; vet, in appli- 
cation to the event, was considered in a 
more popalar sense, as pointing out a 
remedy and support against the fear of 
death 

In early life, the subject of this record 
made religion her highest regard, and from 
her childhood was alwa\s attached to read 
ing, particularly the sacred NSeriptures : 
she afforded her tiiends much gratification 
in coatemplating the improvement she de- 
rived from that inexhaustible source of 
wisdom and instruction, and has left behind 
her an example worthy the imitation of the 
young. While useful studies of less im. 
portance were not neglected, or left unim- 
proved, she frequeatly spoke of the plea 
sure she found in pursuits of a religious 
natnre in preference to any other, 

Although blessed with health and viva- 
city, (before the lingering disorder which 
terminated in her death,) she had not been 
allured from her duty to her God, by the 
follies and vanities of a giddy world; but 
conscientionsly adhered to an upright, 
steady perseverance in the path of piety 
aud virtue. Before she was led to suppose 
her illness of a dangerous nature, she ob- 
served, * Through all the changing scenes 
of life, T have ever found the purest source 
of pleasure and comfort was in the stedfast 
adherence to holiness.’ Her religion was 
the religion of the heart; she laid but 
little stress on matters of a speculative 
nature, though she was not careless and 
indifferent respecting truth: her seutiments 
were rational and devout,—the result of an 
impartial investigation pursued by an un- 
biassed mind. While she was candid towards 
those who differed from her in opinion, she 
was decided in favour of Unitarian Chris. 
tianity. The example, sufferings and con- 
stancy of the Savieur of the world, as a 
spotless pattern for her imitation, were much 
impressed on her mind, and as far as in her 
lay, she copied this brightest model of 
excellence in steking her God, who was 
preseat with her, by the power of a living 


faith, “*in a distressing hour,”’ as but 4 
short time before she expired, she said, 
with calmness and composure, to her sur. 
rounding friends, ** Behold with what re. 
signation a Christian can die!” 
: D.C. 
— 

— 13, at his house on Dulwich Common, 
in bis 86th year, Percivar Norrn, Esq. 
one of the oldest attendants at Essex Street 
Chapel. 

When valuable members of society are 
removed from this transitory state ot exist. 
ence, their surviving friends are naturally 
au\ious to retain such iimpertect memorials 
as memory can retrace, and description 
supply. It also becomes a duty to record 
merits, from which th re are few who 
may not profit. The late Mr. Norra, of 
Bridwe Street, was so dear to his relatives, 
so beloved by his friends, and so respected 
by a most extensive acqnaiutance, that few 
men will be so generally regretted, and 
none can deserve to be more so 

A sound understanding, a manly cha- 
racter, a most affectionate, benevolent and 
liberal heart, were in him adorned by the 
kindest, most frank, and winning manners; 
his open, placid, animated and benignaat 
countenance, pourtrayed the heart that en- 
lightened it, inspired confidence and in- 
vited to friendship, which his solid worth 
always confirmed. He spent a long lifein 
active, useful and profitable industry; Up 
right, honourable and liberal in all his 
dealings, he filled every situation that he 
was called to, with distinguished ability 
and unsullied integrity, and with manners 
so engaging, that had he aspired to the 
highest honours and dignities which the 
City of Londen could confer, few were s0 
likely to attain them, Tle had early im- 
bibed, and zealuusly cultivated and sup- 
ported, the genuine principles of civil, 
religious and constitutional freedom, He 
was from early conviction, a firm believer 
in the unity of the Godhead; a regular 
attendant on, and supporter of, the Uni- 
tarian doctrine: and a trnly pious and 
religious man. His deeds of charity and 
benevolence were not merely the result ot 
occasional applications, or temporary fee|- 
ings, bnt constant, reyular and extensive, 
supplying the widow and the orphan, s¥%- 
taining the helpless, and protecting the 
distressed. Ja domestic life and social 
intercourse, he was the de light of all who 
knew him; hospitable, animated, zealous 
in every good cause, the promoter of every 
good work, and the inspirer of every kind 
and generous feeling. After having spent 
a long life in the practice of every virtue, 
he resigned his mortal existence with perfect 








composure and equanimity, in charity with 
all men, grateful to his Maker for the many 
blessings be had su long enjos ‘d, in the 
joyful hope of being again united with 
his family and friends in a blissful immor- 
tality. 

— 

Feb. 19, at Sidmouth, in the 36th year of 
his age, Mr. Jonn Pestrer, Baker. He was 
a kind husband and father, an industrious, 
upright tradesman, and a valuable member 
of society. His illness, which arose from 
a neglected cold, was long and pain‘ul, bat 
borne with much patience and resiguation., 
He was an Unitarian upon inquiry and 
conviction, and, till his illness, which con- 
fined him fiom public worship fourteen 
months, a constant attendant at the Old 
Dissenting Meeting- house in Sidmouth. 

He had a great desire of life, and was 
often much dejected with the increasing 
conviction which almost every day gave 
bin, that this desire would not be gratitied. 
This was accompanied, however, with no 
fear of death or its consequences. He had 
such a full persuasion of the Divine good- 
ness, that he contemplated, thongh with 
humility and reverenee, yet without dread, 
an entrance into the Divine presence. In re- 
ligious matters, the example of this excellent 
young man was worthy of close imitation. 
He had an inquiring mind, and a firm, inde- 
pendent spirit. Considering his station in 
life, he thought and read much upon religi- 
ous doctrines, and whatever appeared to him 
to be truth, he had the courage to avow and 
follow. This led him to change some of his 
early notions, and to adopt such opinionsas 
his riper judgment convinced him were more 
agreeable to reason and Seripture. Particu- 
larly he renounced, in the fullest manner, 


the unintelligible and unseriptural notion of 


a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. Ue 
believed in and worshiped only one God, 
the Father. Upon the same ground, namely, 
that there was no foundation for them in 
Scripture, he gave up the popular doctrines 
of original sin, the imputation of Christ's 


righteousness to believers, the election of 


a few to eternal life, and the condemnation 
of far the greater part of mankind. He 
could not suppose it possible that the Al- 
mighty should be disappointed as to the 


final lot of man, or that the fountain of 


wisdom and love should act in such a foolish 
and cruel manner, as to destroy, or render 
for ever miserable, most of the creatures 
which he had made. He fully agreed with 
the Apostle Peter, that God is no respecter 
of persons, but that in every nation, he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness, 
according to the light which is afforded 
him, will be accepted by him. Faith in 
Christ, i.e. a belief that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the promised Messiah, and the greatest 
messenger of God to mankind, he bad no 
doubt wag necessary for a Christian, and 
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+4) hat, inde¢ d, fixes upon any one the name 
of Christian; but he was also satistied that 
this faith would be of no use, if it were not 
productive of good works. Religion, he 
would often say, was a personal thing, and 
that in order to be approved of God, and 
lit for heaven, it was unecessary to be morally 

dtruly good. While, however, he thus 
thought for himself, he had not the smallest 
dislike to those who conse ientliously thought 
otherwise, His maxims were, 
* Prove all things.’ “ Believe not every 
spirit, or every doctrine that is proposed to 
you, bat try the spirits, whether they be of 
God.’ * Let every one be fully persuaded 
in his own mind.” These are surely ho- 
pourable and Christian principles, and the 
more weact under their influence, the more 
we shall honour God, and benetit ourselves, 


E. B. 
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— 24, at Portsea, after a week’s confine- 
ment, Erizapera, second daughter of the 
late Mr.George Sarru, landscape painter,of 
Chichester; a lady in every view most truly 
ainiable. She possessed a portion of her 
father’s taste and gevius: from her child- 
hood she was of a delicate aud infirm con- 
stitution, such cs required much attention. 
Her general deportment was such as to 
gain more than respect, from a numerous 
circle of friends and acquaintances, A 
heart like hers, always alive to sympathy, 
and a disposition ever ready to assist and 
relieve, could hardly fail to meet a return 
of yeveral esteem and love. A_ peculiar 
method in her, drew from children their 
in whose instruction she also took 
particular delight. From deliberate judg- 
ment and choice, she was by profession a 
General Baptist, considering adult bap- 
tis the true and only mode appointed by 
the Christian Head; which, together with 
the Lord’s Supper, were, in her view, of 
perpetual command, She was, therefore, 
regular in her attendance on it, as also at 
public worship; at which, her aim was 
always to be there by the appointed time 
for service. In doctrinal views, a firm 
believer in the unity and paternity of God, 
her mind was free from perplexity or fear 
through life; and prepared to meet the end 
of it, with that composure such views and 
such deportment are calculated to impart. 
Her experience at that solemn period, was 
of the most desirable nature. When her 
disorder assumed that aspect which indi- 
cated a probable fatal termination, she took 
an affectionate leave of all her friends, 
with the same composure as if going a 
journey only in thisworld! She expressed 
gratefal thanks for all the attentions paid 
to her; indeed, her life had been so correct, 
that she had no bad account to séttle with 
herself, her friends, the world, or her God. 
All was bappy as the dying can’wish, or 
the living receive consolation from. Sbe 
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often, at this time, said, that death had no 
terrors; she was far on her journey, and 
had no wish to return to this world; to her, 
there was one great / am, and Jesus Christ. 
All she said, and all she did, was solid and 
rational proof of the efficacy of the Uni- 
tarian faith, with a conformity to the com- 
mands of Jesus Christ, to give the most 
undisturbed peace in the hour of death, 
and the sure and certain hope of a resur- 
rection to everlasting bonour and happiness, 
With the kindest admonitions to the young, 
whom she saw, were added this stimulus to 
goodness: * Act well, and you need never 
be afraid to die.”’ Thus has passed away 
a life, the most truly valuable, though not 
high in station; one who has not lived in 
vain, and who will be long and affection- 
ately remembered. The body was interred 
on Monday, the 2nd of March, in the Ge- 
neral Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas’s Street, 
Portsmouth, by the Rev. Joseph Brent, by 
whom an appropriate funeral sermon was 
preached on Sunday evening, the 8th, from 
Revelation xiv. 13. 
— 

Feb. 24, at Prescot, Miss Bispnam. 
Having endured a protracted illness with 
exemplary patience and fortitude, Miss B. 
sank into the arms of death, cordially re- 
spected and deeply lamented by an extensive 
circle of friends. The affectionateness and 
amiableness of her disposition, and her 
sociability and vivacity endeared her to 
her numerous acquaintances. Her virtues, 
which were not few in number, were di 
vinely appointed to shed their lustre prin- 
cipally in the domestic circle. By the 
awful and mysterions decree of heaven, 
she had long been the consoler of a be- 
reaved brother; the sympathizing, tender 
and faithful nurse of his two amiable 
daughters, committed to her care in their 
infancy ; and latterly, the protectress of a 
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doubly-orphaned nephew. So valuable 4 
life, thongh not devoted to the more public 
and pompous offices of humanity, was not 
lightly estimated ; nor can her setting sua, 
eclipsed amid meridian beams, be viewed 
with a tearless eye. Memory, faithful w 
her trust, will cherish the recollection of 
the excellencies and kind offices of one, 
endeared to survivors by the ties of nature 
and the cords of sympathy. Obedient to 
the dictates of love and gratitude, her 
nurtured nieces, her fostered nephew, and 
often solaced brother,will promptly rank ber 
among their best earthly friends. Cheered 
by the well-grounded hope of a happy 
meeting in heaven, our dear departed frieud 
fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. 
W.T. P. 
— 

March 5, at Prescot, of apoplexy, Mr, 
Suetry. By this mysterions dispensation, 
a disconsolate widow and four orphans of 
tender age, have their prospects awfully 
changed. Mr. S. was apparently reco- 
vering from the second attack of this 
alarming disorder: he was so far conva- 
lescent, as to be able to attend to his busi- 
ness without any sensible inconvenience; 
and on the morning of his dissolution, had 
breakfasted with his family with more than 
ordinary enjoyment. Asa husband anda 
father, he was truly affectionate, and as a 
friend, he was affable, cheerful and siacere. 
Ou his setrlement at Prescot, he joined the 
Unitarian Society in that town; and though 
he had previously been a member of the 
Established Chureh, his attachment to the 
new principles he had espoused, was daily 
strengthened; and he yreatly rejoiced im 
the diffusion and prosperity of pure and 
unadalterated Christianity. 

W.T.P. 
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Address and Rules of the Church Build- 


ing Society, agreed to at a Meeting of 


the Nobility, Clergy and Gentry, at 
Freemasons’ Hall, February 6, 1818, 
His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the Chair. 


The want of church room, especially for 
the lower classes, in all the populous pa- 
— which surround the city of Loudon, 
and ia many other parts of this kingdom, 
has been long felt and deplored ; and the 
fearful consequences, thence resulting to 
the best interests of religion and order, are 
vatversally admitted, 

Urged by these considerations, a namber 
of respeatble individuals presented a me- 


morial to the noble lord at the head of his 
Majesty's councils, soliciting the attention 
of government to the necessity of providing 
additional church room; and afterwards 
resolved to attempt the formation of @ 
society for promoting this good work. 

As it was their duty in the first place to 
obtain the sanction of the heads both of 
the civil and ecclesiastical establishments, 
and as this conld only be dove by framing 
some fundamental rules, and subsrittig 
them to the cousideration of the persons 
whose approbation and patronage they 80- 
licited, much time unavoidably 
away, before their plan could be matured, 
and a soeiety arranged, which might claim 
the attention of the nation at large. 
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Such a society is now formed; but it 
comes forward at a moment when its utility 
may appear to be superseded by the pros- 
pect of more adequate and effectual relief 
being afforded by the legislature of the 
country. So far, however, from such re- 
lief being likely to render the efforts of the 
society unecessary, its promoters have the 
best reason to helieve, that, in subservi- 
ency to any parliamentary enactments, its 
operation will prove highly beneficial in 
many cases, and in sume, perhaps of the 
greatest urgency, essentially useful for the 
speedier attainment of the great object in 
view. 

All, therefore, who feel that this great 
evil calls for redress, all who are justly 
alarmed at the dreadful consequences which 
must ensue, if the lower classes of the 
community continue to be deprived of the 
means of joining in the public worship of 
the Established Church, are earnestly eu- 
treated to give this society their liberal and 
zealous support. 

Rules and Regulations. 

1. That the society be named “ The 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement 
and Building of Churches and Chapels.” 

2. That the society be governed by a 
president, vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
and a committee of thirty-six members ; 
of which thirty-six, two-thirds shall be 
laymen, and one-third ecclesiastics. 

3. That his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York be the patron of the society. 

4. That the Archbishop of Canterbury 
be the president of the society. 

5. That the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of the two Provinces, and tweuty- 
tive lay Peers and Commoners be the vice- 
presidents of the society; and that all 
vacancies in the vice-presidency be filled 
up by the committee. 

6 That the president, vice-presidents 
and treasurer, be ex-officio members of 
the committee; and the treasurer and 
one-fourth of the thirty six elected mem- 
bers in rotation, shall vacate their offices at 
the annual general meeting, but be capable 
ot uninediate re-election. 

7. That all persons making a donation 
of one hundred guineas or upwards, shall 
be governors of this society—shall be eli- 
gible to be vice-presidents, and have a 
double vote at all general meetings. 

8. That all persons who shall contribute 
twenty guineas in one donation, or two 
guineas annually, shall be members of 
this society, have a right te vote at all 
general meetings, and be eligible to the 
committee, provided such annaal subserip- 
tons shall not then be in arrear. 

%. That all annaal sobscriptions shall 
become due on the first day of January in 
each year. 

10. That a general meeting he holden 
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annually on the third Thursday in May, 
and oftener if the committee shall think it 
expedient. 

11. That at the annual mecting a report 
of the society’s proceedings be made by 
the committee, together with a statement 
of its receipts and payments: that three 
auditors be then appointed fer the year 
ensuing, a treasurer be elected, and the 
vacancies in the committee b filled up 
from a double list prepared by the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents 

12. That every order to be made and act 
to be done by the committee, shall be made 
or done with the consent of the m jority of 
the members present at a meeting of the 
committee ; such a meeting to consist of 
not less than five. 

13. That all monies received by the so- 
ciety in donations, subscriptions, bequests, 
or otherwise, shall be paid into the Bank 
of England, in the names of four trustees to 
be appointed by the committee; and that 
all sums not immediately wanted be invested 
in government securities in the names of 
such trustees. 

14. That no money shall be advanced by 
the society towards the enlarging or baild- 
ing of any church or chapel in any parish 
or place, unless the consent of the ordinary, 
patron and incumbent of the church or 
chapel already existing therein, (if any 
such there be,’ shall first have been ob. 
tained to suck enlarging or building, 

15. That no grant exceeding £500 shall 
be made, unless approved by at least two- 
thirds of the members present at a meeting 
of the committee, and confirmed by a ma- 
jority of the members present at a snbse- 
quent meeting of the committee, to be called 
expressly for that purpose. 

16. That assistance shall be given to 
those parishes and places only which 
shall advance, towards effecting the objects 
aforesaid, as mach money as, in the opinion 
of the committee, shall bear a due propor- 
tion to their means ; and all parishes and 
pluces applying for aid, shall state the 
extent of their population, their pecuniary 
means, and the efforts they have made, or 
are willing to make, towards accomplish- 
ing the object. 

17. That the society shall not advance a 
greater proportion than one-fourth of the 
estimated expense of the works, unless for 
some special reason to be made out to the 
satisfaction of the committee. 

18. That the society will not themselves 
engage in building or enlarging any 
charch or chapel, but will confine the ap- 
plication of their funds to assisting such 
parishes or places as shall he desirous of 
erecting or enlarging churches or chapels 
within their ive limits. 

19. That it shafl be an object of the 
society to obtain and communicate infor- 
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the meetiog-house he passes thr “ugh a 
turaprie gate, at which the defendant is 
\se a 3 ‘ - . cr the ter«? tetre- 
ductio pike acts, the legislature to 
promete grees Worsdiy Suadays, bas 
Wuwely e\empted persons aticadiog, from 
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turuprke gates on these days. W equal 
wudem aad liberality, the legislature bas 


granted to Dissenters ac ex: mpton similar 
t that conferred on members of the Esta- 
bles bed Cherch ; anc, indeed, the ex« mp- 
hea has been secessarily more extensive, 
because to Churchmen the eiemption oaly 
operates whee they are going to their own 
parish churches, where they ougbt to at- 
tend, whilst to Dissenters, the right is 
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gwus worship ia that parish, and ocere 
to hes resideace, which w i have bees 
$ preper place, sod whereat be sdoat 
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peared unsupported equally by the letter 
and by the spirit of the act; and the ust- 
pab’e mature of tha: reasoning bad bees 
already decided ia a case at the Suffolk 
Assizes, before Mr. Justice Grose, ™ 
whieh be had directed a verdict for 4 
paint ¢ w ho brvught a similar actreoc, anu 
had refused the defendant a case. A reso" 
precisely similar he also anticipated 224 
thereat he shoald rejoice, because there*y 
the intention of the legislature would be 
efiectuated, and that verdict weuld pre- 
mote public worship, public morals aad 
public peace. 

Wilham Cook being called, proved thet 
be knew the plaintiff, whe was 3 Yer 
respectable farmer at Foxhanger, im 
parish of Rowde, where the turnpike reeds 
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Ia proportion to his respect for such men, 
and his veneration for their virtue and use- 
fulness, was his disgust at such persons as 
the defendants, on whom the court that 
day would decide. That day a clergyman 
of this county, the perpetual curate of the 
parish of Austey, aud holding another be- 
nefice, attended by James Gerrard, the 
tythingman of the parish, would be found 
to have been associating at night, in the 
depth of winter, with the eight other de- 
fendants, iguorant and misguided men, 
and endeavouring, by riots and noises and 
proceedings, violating order, liberty and 
public peace, to interrupt the religious and 
tolerated worship of a small congregation 
of Dissenters iu a dwelling-house, assem- 
bled according to their consciences only 
to worship their God. The witnesses would 
detail the facts Of the guilt of the de- 
fendants, he had not the sinallest doubt. 
As to their verdict, he felt a confidence 
amounting to certainty; and although that 
verdict must pain his beart, as it must 
convict & clergyman of such an offence, 
and of an offence which would likely de- 
prive him of his livings, and bis means of 
repeating such misconduct; yet he should 
be consoled by the reflection, that thereby 
the church would be vindicated from re- 
proach ;—the spirit of perseention would 
be restrained ,—the loyal attachment of the 
Dissenters would be perpetuated ; — and 
persons worshiping Ged in the remote 
hamlet and straw-roofed cottage, would 
be taught to feel themselves equally secure 
with their fellow-worshipers in the city 
and the metropolis; in the most capacious 
meeting-house of their brethren, or in the 
noblest and most venerable cathedral of the 
Established Church. He then proceeded 
to call the witnesses for the prosecution. 

Edward Davies, Esq. deputy reyistrar to 
the Bishop of Salisbury, produced a certi- 
fieate that the dwelling-house of James 
Butt, in the parish of Anstey, was intended 
to be used as a place of religious worship 
by an assembly or congregation of Pro- 
testants. 

Rev. Wm. Hopkins is a Dissenting mi- 
nivter residing at Tisbury ; officiating there 
over a Dissenting congregation; Aaustey 
is the adjoining parish; the perpetual cu- 
rate of Anstey also resides at Tisbury; was 
requested to attend and preach at Anstey ; 
the house of James Butt was certified for 
the purpese; went there for the first time 
in November, 1816; repeated his visits 
several times; was interrupted during the 
service by external noises; wrote a letter 
remonstrating to defendant, James Gerra:d, 
the tythingman, and principal farmer, ex- 
plaining his principles and motives; went 

im, and for the last time, on December 
31, 1816, in a chaise cart: arrived about 
half-past five, commenced the service at 
six, the might was cloady, showery and 


cold, and the roads muddy ; a considerable 
number of persons collected about the house 
about seventy or eighty; when the service 
began, a tremendous nvise was made with 
horas, bells, and discordant instruments: 
he attempted to proceed, but could not * 
heard; requested some friends to go oy 
and remonstrate; they returned ; the noises 
were increased ; the females were alarmed. 
they feared the mob would break in: his 
efforts to continue were unsuccessful ; and 
he was obliged to stop in the middle of the 
service, and to discontinue it; went away; 
ascended the carriage ; a temporary silence 
as he got in, but then he was followed by 
the mob, amidst such noises and execrations, 
for half a mile, unti! he reached the boun-. 
dary of Anstey parish; from fear he had 
never repeated his attendance at Anstey; 
he had received a letter from defendant 
Gerrard, maintaining the right of the people 
to make noises, and to enjoy their sports, 
Samuel Alford is a farmer at Tisbury; 
acquainied with Butt’s house at Anstey; 
attended there on December 31, 1816; 
Kev. Wm. Hopkins attended there as the 
officiating minister; Divine Service was in 
the evening, which was cloudy and showers; 
saw a number of persons assembled toge- 
ther before Butt’s house, making a great 
noise with cow-horns, and large sheep bells, 
and various other noisy instruments, and 
that the noise was excessive and tremen- 
dous; Wm. Sheppard, high constable of 
the hundred, and other respectable persons, 
attended the place of religious worship and 
were present with him ; went into the hous 
and the noise having fora short time ceased, 
religious worship began, when the noise 
became very great; he, with Sheppard and 
Coombes, went out to the door, where he 
saw a mob of seventy or eighty persons, 
shouting hideously, blowing cow-horns, 
and shaking sheep-bells, hallooing and 
whistling with whistles, about nine yards 
from the doer; that a great noise, riot and 
disturbance was oceasioned, and the noise 
might be heard at a considerable distance, 
and the continuance ef religious worship 
was prevented, and the peace of the village 
was interrupted; saw amongst the mob, 
defendants, the perpetual curate of the 
parish of Anstey, who lived two miles of, 
at Tisbury, and James Gerrard, a farmer 
and tythingman; the clergyman encou- 
raged the mob; saw him wave his hand, 
and distinetly heard him three times bawi 
out to them, “ Play up, play up, play up; 
James Gerrard used similar language, 
was very active in the disturbance; Ger- 
rard exclaimed te Wm. Sheppard, “ (ie 
along in, and hear your preacher;’ " 
turned to the piace of worship ; Mr. Hopkims 
was making great exertions that lis sermes 
might be heard, but the noise was too great, 
and the people too much alarmed, and he 
could net proceed; when Mr. Hopkins left 
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the house the mob followed him and many 
of the congregation, hlowing their horns 
and other noisy instruments, to the breach 
of the -eace, to the very extremity of the 
parish on December 5th, 1816, he had 
yecasion to pass through Anstey, defendant 
James Gerrard came to him, and said, * 1 
hope you went think of coming here any 
more to encourage such a low-lived, scan- 
dalous set of fellows ;"’ witness said, ** we 
don’t come here to offend you or any other 

rson;'’ Gerrard answered, “ Lam very 
much offended, and do consider it a very 
great insult, and hope you wont think of 
coming here again;’’ witness said, ** we 
certaiuly shall, and the more you oppose 
it, the more we shall consider it our duty 
to support it; we have a licence from the 
bishop, and no man dare to interrupt us.” 
Gerrard replied, ** I know we don’t io the 
house; you may preach in the house as 
often as you please, and they shall make 
their noise in the street as often as they 
please, and you nor any other man shall 
prevent them, and as often as that fellow 
comes here to preach he shall have a band 
of music after his a——;"’ witness told 
him, “ that every man who joined in the 
riot was subject to a fine of £40 ;’’ Gerrard 
replied, * I will see them out of it; Ihave 
encouraged them and will again.”’ Cross- 
examined by Mr. Casberd; Mr. Hopkins, 
of the Independent persuasion; a regular 
meeting-house there, three miles from 
Butt's house ; congregation at Anstey con- 
sisted of about sixty persons, in a small 
room much crowded; several Anstey peo- 
ple there, and ten or twelve from Tisbury ; 
there was formerly a May pole’ on the 
space before Butt's house, which had been 
removed eight years, and replaced since 
the riot. 

James Butt, the owner of the house, con- 
firmed the statement as to the riots, and 
the presence of the clergyman and ty- 
thingman with the rioters, and identified 
all the other defendants as having bells, 
horns, fifes and different instruments, ex- 
cept Pike, whom he saw present, but 
could not state his instrument; saw the 
clergyman a week or a fortnight before 
December 31, who said to him, “ Is the 
Methodist preacher coming to your house 
to preach to-night?” ‘* No, Sir, not be- 
fore next Tuesday or Wednesday.” Cler- 
gyman—*“T am surprised such a fellow 
as you should bring such a set of fellows 
or damned fellows, into the place ; I hope 
we shall be able. es 

an e to make an example of 
you within this month.” Saw clergyman 


_ the mob, on December 31, and heard 


m say to the mob before the service 
o, loud and sneeringly, “ make way, 

° . 
. as 4 for the Me ists to hear their 


Jobn Butt corroborated the evidence of 
ahve Clérgyman’s house two _ 
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and a half from that place Cross-@Xa- 
mined by Mr. Williams.—Clergyman has 
a Sunday school; he bad been upon no 
duty that day. Re-examined. There 
were many youths and boys among the 
mob 

William Sheppard, high constable of the 
hundred. The account given by the for- 
mer Witnesses true; attended the religious 
worship at Austey, on December 31; Mr. 
Hopkius, the officiating minister, was 
preaching; he was called upon as high 
constable to suppress a riot in the street 
opposite the place of worship ; went out, 
saw the people collected about ten yards 
from the dvor, shouting, blowing horns, 
and making a tremendous noise with va- 
rions noisy things ; saw the cleryman and 
Gerrard; addressed Gerrard, as the ty- 
thingman, saying, ** Sir, I am ashamed 
that such disgraceful proceedings as these 
should take place ina parish where you 
are the peace-oflicer, without your endea- 
vouring to suppress them ;’’ Gerrard an- 
swered him, “ You had better bide at home 
and mind your own business ;”’ clergyman 
then addressed him, saying, “ the more 
shame for you, for being here.” He again 
addressed Gerrard, saying, “ If you do 
not immediately endeavour to put a sto 
to it, if I live till the next assizes, I will 
present your parish for rioting, and you 
for neglect of duty, in not suppressing it,”’ 
Gerrard and the clergyman then, three 
distinct times, ordered the mob to “ play 
up, play up, play up.” The noise thea 
became so great that he could scarcely 
hear himself speak ; returned back into 
the meeting; found the congregation dis- 
turbed and alarmed, and the continuance 
of the service was completely prevented, 

Joseph Stringfellow, a Catholic and a 
farmer, resideut at Anstey; clergyman 
and Gerrard came to his house after the 
first or second time that Mr. Hopkios had 
been at Anstey ; they came to him to come 
and see that he and the fellows did no 
harm; said he was a Catholic and tole- 
rated, and declined to interfere. Cross- 
examined : there had been formerly a May- 
pole and a feast on May day; disconti- 
nued for ten years, at the request of Ger- 
rard; but such noises and proceedings 
never known uatil Mr. Hopkias went there 
to preach, 

The letter before referred to, written by 
Gerrard, having been read, Mr. Casberd 
addressed the court and jury for defen- 
dants, To the clergyman the result was 
most important; his character would be 
lost, his preferment prevented, and ruin 
might ensue to his family and himself. He 
submitted that a conspiracy was not proved ; 
there might have been riots on December 
31, but there was no evidence of any pre- 
concerted determination to put down the 
preaching as stated in the indictment. 
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Even as to riots, he submitted from the 
definition of a riot, in Hawkins, that the 
assembly of the people at a wake could not 
be deemed a riot, although the noise might 
be excessive. The opposite counsel had 
professed friendship for toleration and an 
attachment to the Established Church. 
He also was friendly to liberal principles ; 
but the Dissenters should not court perse- 
cution: why had not Mr. Hopkins re- 
mained at Tisbury, and why come to An- 
stey where it did not clearly appear that he 
Was invited? 

Mr. Justice Holroyd here interposed ; 
he said that could be no excuse for such 
proceedings ; Mr. Hopkins had a right to 
come and preach there if he thought pro- 
per, and he could have no doubt but that 
a great riot had taken place, which was 
highly criminal ; and even as to the con- 
spiracy there were very strong facts from 
which it might be inferred, and which he 
should submit to the jury. 

Mr. Sergeant Pell then stated, that whilst 
his clients sought protection, and would 
bring up the defendants for judgment, 
they did not wish to crush or to ruin them. 
With a liberality worthy of their princi- 
ples, they would not therefore press for a 
conviction on the count for a conspiracy, 
which would probably produce that effect : 
and as from clemency and not by way of 
compromise, they would be content that 
the defendants should be convicted of the 
riot, except Pike, against whom the judge 
thonght the evidence as to overt acts, in- 
distinet. 

His Lordship expressed approbation at 
such conduct, and charged the jury ac- 
cordingly, who returned a verdict —Guilty 
of @ riot against William Easton, James 
Gerrard, and all the other defendants, ex- 
cept Stephen Pike who was acquitted. 

The defendants, who are out on bail, 
will be of course brought up to London for 
the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
pext term. The trial lasted five hours, and 
the crowd in court was excessive. 


I 


Case of the Colchester Unitarian 
Church. 
Str, 

Art the request of the Unitarian church 
in this town, I draw up their ense for 
insertion ia the Repository. I have de- 
layed doing it for several weeks, that I 
might, after spending the whole of the 
last month among them, be the better able 
to yudge of all the circumstances, and 
speak respecting them with the more deci- 
sion, in recommending their case to the 
attention of the Unitarian public. 

The circumstances which led to and at- 
tended the anroofing and dilapidation of 
the Presbyterian, now the Unitarian, cha- 
pel, in Helen's lane, Colchester, are al- 
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ready before the public, and are mnch 
too long to be here narrated: suffice jt i 
say, that after the most careful examination 
of all the particu‘ars, it a )ears to me, 
that there was no other mode «' proceed. 
ing, but the one adopted, to prevent the 
expulsion of the Unitarian part of the then 
congregation, the rendering the jower of 
the trustees completely null, and the esta. 
blishment of religions tyranny in the said 
chapel. After the most rigid scrutiny, 
I ain fully satisfied that the course taken 
was the only practicable one left to the 
friends of liberty and free inquiry after 
truth, who now form the Unitarian church 
in this place. 

The chapel is new roofed, completely 
repaired, and greatly improved; it is a 
pretty large and commodious place of wor: 
ship. After a pretty close examination, 
I cannot perceive that any unnecessary ex. 
pense has heen incurred by the repairs 
and improvemeuts which have heen made. 
A debt of about 50/. had been incurred, 
before the church and chapel were openly 
distinguished by the name of Unitarian, 
and brought into connexion with the Uni- 
tarians as a denomination; this debt the 
friends here take upon theinselves, and will 
defray by their own exertions, which is as 
much as it is in their power to do in their 
present circumstances. Since they con- 
nected themselves with the Unitarians as 
denomination, the debt incurred by new 
roofing the chapel, and the other repairs, 
is 2501. The following suscriptions to- 
wards removing the said debt have been 
received, 

Rey. Mr. Toms, Framlingham 

Friends at Palgrave - - 

Unitarian Fund - . - - 

Eastern Unitarian Association 


Debt still remaining - 216 13 
—— 
The Unitarian Church in this town bemg 
at present small, and the circumstances 
its members not such as qualify them © 
make great pecuniary exertions, they ar 
under the necessity of soliciting the aid 
the friends of Unitarianism, in different 
parts of the kingdom, towards the dis- 
charge of the debt unavoidably inca 
by repairing their chapel, as stated abort. 
Any assistance they may be pleased # 
afford, will be thankfully received, 
may be remitted to the Rev. R. Aspland. 
In recommeuding the above case, it @4 
be proper for me to mention my views | 
the importance of the Unitarian cause ™ 
this town, and to say something of Uni- 
tarian congregation lately formed 
The Unitarian cause in Colchester 
appear of considerable importance, 
it is considered that it is the most pepal™ 
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town in Essex, situated in the midst of an 
extensive and populous district, in which 
Unitarianism had no ostensible existence, 
until it gained footing here, and that there 
is a prospect that, before any great length 
of time, it may be extended from this to 
some of the veighbouring towns; to which 
some knowledge of it is already commu. 
nicated, by the distribution of tracts Could 
the frieuds of Unitarianism have had the 
choice of a town, in which they would 
commence the UVuitarian cause in this part 
of Essex, surely this would have been the 
town on which, after due consideration, 
they would have fixed. 

The congregation is at present small, nor 
is this any matter of surprise, as every posst- 
ble means is used by the reputed orthodox 
to intimidate, alarm, and keep persons from 
attending. Those who constantly attend, 
are become pretty well acquainted with the 
Unitarian doctrine, are steady and zealous 
in the profession of it, are united and con- 
sistent in their conduct, and their number 
has increased during the last few weeks. 
They have established a Fellowship Fund, 
for the promotion of Unitarian objects, to 
which most of the members of the society 
are subscribers: they have also an Unitarian 
library, supported by subscription among 
them. On the whole, the prospect of suc- 
cess to the Unitarian cause in Colchester, 
and of its consequent extension to other 
places in the neighbourhood, is good; and 
if the debt on the chapel can be shortly 
removed, there is little doubt of its progress 
being the more rapid; as a considerable 
debt on a small society, while in its infant 
state, is not only felt as a depressing cir 
cumstanee by the society, but often is the 
means of preventing others from joining 
them. With these views of the case, I take 
the liberty of submitting it to the consider- 
ation of our friends in different parts of the 
kingdom, and of soliciting their assistance 
for the Colchester Unitarians. 


R. WRIGHT. 


P.S. There is a burying-ground to the 
chapel. 
Colchester, March 7, 1818. 


—— 


Unitarian Fund Society, of the High 
Street Chapel, Portsmouth. 

Tus Reformation removed a few of the 
grosser corruptions of Christianity; a great 
number were, however, left unexamined. 
The Reformers having accomplished as 
much as the temper of the times and the 
circumstances in which they were placed 
by Divine Providence would permit them, 
confidently hoped and expected that the 
work on which they had entered with so 
much intrepidity, and which they had so 
ardently prosecuted, would be continued 
by their immediate successors. But the 
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fervent zeal and the nob'e spirit of reform, 
which they bequeathed to posterity, becaine 
an unclaimed leyacy; and not being called 
into acticn, were very seon lost. 

Nearly fifty years ago, some quiring 
members of the Established Chureb, who 
had become dissatistied with ber doctrine, 
discipline and formulary of prayer, peti- 
tioned parliament to be relieved from their 
subscription to them. Notwithstanding 
their canse was advocated by men of high 
respectability and of the tirst talents ia 
the House of Commons, their petition was 
rejected by a very large majority; whieh, 
of course, determined that the members of 
the national church must continue to believe 
in, subseribe to, and carefully preserve 
these remaining corruptions. ludividuals 
were, nevertheless, found both in and out 
of the church, who seriously and earnestly 
endeavoured to winnow the chai! trom the 
wheat, and to remove, at least, a part of 
that mass of error with which the religion 
of Jesus had been for so many ages debased, 
Though these pious and learned men suc 
ceeded, by deep research and indefatigable 
industry, in detecting many of these errors, 
they were extremely cautious, especially 
among the Dissenters, of communicating 
this knowledge freely and generally in 
their respective congregations; finding, 
perhaps, few of them inclined to hear, or 
prepared to receive it: fur, pains, penalties 
and disabilities of the severest kiud, bad 
been enacted ia the reign of William and 
Mary, to deter those who should dare to 
** impugn the sacred mystery of the blessed 
Trinity.” 

The love of truth was so strong .o the 
mind of one*® of the highly respectable 
body of petitioning clergy for further 
refurm, as to render it impossible for him, 
“with a safe conscience, to hold his pre- 
ferment in the church.’ This great and 
good man having leftall, taken up his cross 
instead of the cresier, which he might have 
obtained, and followed Christ, erected in 
Essex Street, London, an altar to the wor- 
ship of one God, indivisible in his nature 
and essewce, the God and Father of Jesus, 
the God to whom Jesus prayed, and to whom 
alone he tanght his disciples to pray From 
this period, Unitarianism began to attract 
the attention of thinking men, and to make 
some advances in the minds of those who 
could venture to inquire into the nature aod 
character of a Triune Deity, whether such 
Deity were worshiped, under different sym- 
bols, in the cavern of Elephanta, or the Ce- 
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* The late Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. 
Every lover of Unitarianism should read 
the very interesting Memoirs of this rene- 
rable apostle of evangelical truth, by bis 
valuable friend, the Rev. Thomas Belsham, 
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thedral of St. Paul's. Still its advances were 
slow, until the pains and penalties of fine and 
imprisonment were, W ith so much liberality, 
repealed by the Legislature about four years 
and a half ago. Siuce that ime, its pro- 
ress has been considerably increasing ; 
and the more it is promalgated, the more 
it youst increase, from its simplicity, and 
from its perfect accordance with reason 
and the Scriptures. 

This necessary increase of Unitariantsin 
produces frequent calls on the benevolence 
of those few Unitarian congregations which 
have been for some time establisbed in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. They are be- 
come so frequent, as to render applications 
on the part of the resident ministers, to 
the more opuleat members of their soci- 
eties, irksome and unpleasant. And yet 
they cannet send their brethren away empty; 
they feel that the needy ought to be re- 
lieved, and that the hungry should be fed. 
A remedy has been suggested, by which, 
at a small individnal ex pense, to administer 
substantial relief in such cases, and to assist 
our Christian brethren in procuring the true 
bread of life. 

The remedy proposed is a weekly contri- 
bution, so small as to render it universal ; 
since each person will naturally be desirous 
of communicating to others that knowledge 
which he himself values. One penny per 
week is within the reach of every one, and 
even of the young persons, or the children 
of a family, who should be induced and 
encouraged to give this trifling sum to the 
maintenance of the public worship of their 
heavenly Father. Unitarians must look to 
the rising generation for the continuance 
of their exertions. The children of Uni- 
tarian parents should, therefore, be early 
instructed to love the cause of evangelical 
truth; they should be impressed with a 
desire to advance the cause they love, by 
their small weekly contributions ; and they 
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should be led to cherish a lively interest jn 
promoting, by every means in their power, 
those gospel doctrines which their parents 
have so fearlessly avowed, and so zealously 
defended, . 

Regulations :— 

The society is designated, The Unitariay 
Fund Society of the High Street thapel, 
Portsmouth ; and commences with the year 
Isls, 

Its object is to promote the cause of 
Unitarianism generally, accordMg to its 
means; but more particularly, “to assist 
poor Unitarian congregations in erecting, 
appropriating, or repairing places for public 
worship. 

Annual subscribers to pay five shillings, 
\ book of donations will be kept for those 
who may be desirous of subscribing more. 

Weekly subscriptions are to be one 
penny; to be paid half-yearly, quarterly, 
or sin-weekly, 

The minister shall be the president. 

A treasurer, secretary and a committee 
of twelve gentlemen shall be chosen at the 
commencement of every year; one third 
of the committee are to be ineligible for 
immediate re-election: for the first two 
years this one-third will be determined by 
lot; and afterwards, those who have been 
longest on the committee to retire by ro- 
tation. 

The committee shall meet quarterly ; 
and any five of its members, with the pre- 
sident and the secretary, to be considered 
sufficient to transact business. 

The committee shall receive and deter- 
mine on all applications made to the so- 
ciety for assistance ; and the secretary is 
empowered to summon the committee, on 
such applications, as svon as possible. 

Subscriptions and donations will be re- 
evived by the Rev. Russell Scott, president, 
Mr. James Scott, treasurer, and by Mr. 
Merrick, the secretary. 


. 
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The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 
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OF al! persons in the United Kingdom, 
the least interested in the determination of 
the proper time for the celebration of 
Easter are the writer and the readers of 
this Survey: yet, as the question is con- 
nected with many points of importance in 
literature, science and ecclesiastical history, 
the circumstance that has taken place in 
the sect established by law, as well as in 
the communion attached to the see of 
Rome, cannet be passed by uonoticed. 
These sectarians profess to be guided bya 
certain law, jaid down by a cougress of 
eminent characters, under the denomination 


of bishops, called together by the reigning 
emperor, at the city of Nive, in the year 
three hundred and twenty-five, One ob- 
ject of this congress was to prevent dis- 
putes respecting Easter, and to introduce 
uniformity in what was called the Christi2o 
world in the celebration of it They agreed 
that it should always be ou a Sunday, &- 
pending on the phase of the moon alter 
the vernal equinox. The reason for 
taking into consideration the phase of the 
uoop Must be looked for in the correspore- 
ing regulations, of the Jews, bry ani 
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their passover ; and, as it was an undou 
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fact, that our Saviour was crucified at the 
passover at the time of full moon, the great 
point particularly attended to by the con- 
gress was, that the Easter-day or festival 
of the resurrection should not take place 
till after the full moon ; and in consequence 
a regulation was made, that if the first 
full moon after the vernal equinox hap- 
pened on a Sunday, Easter-day should be 
the Sunday after. 

Now it is remarkable, that in the dis- 
cussions that have taken place this year 
on the Easter-day, there seems to have 
prevailed a total ignorance respecting the 
reason of the law in the rubrick of the 
Common Prayer Book, at least as far as 
the writer has had au opportunity of 
making any inquiries on this subject. He 
has asked the question of various persons 
in different ranks of life and religious 
persuasions, and yet not one of them could 
cive an answer to this question: Why did 
the congress at Nice, and the framers of 
the Common Prayer Book make it’ par- 
ticularly binding, that if the first fall 
moon after the vernal equinox should 
be on a Sunday, Easter day should be 
on the Sunday following? All the answers 
were very wide of the mark, but in general 
they concurred in this, that it was a matter 
of no consequence when Easter-day was 
kept: aud they supposed that the Alma- 
nack makers knew what they were about. 
One person, remarkably attached to the 
Prayer Book, and who would have been 
very indignant, if her clergyman had 
swerved from the rubrick in the lessons or 
collect for the day, being hampered by 
the positive declaration of the rubrick in 
this case, and the knowledge that full 
moou was on the 22nd of March, got over 
the whole difficulty by supposing, that 
there must have been some good reason 
for altering the rubrick, and she was 
perfectly satistied with whatever might be 
dove by the ralers of her church. It was 
scarcely worth while to observe to her, 
that the rulers of the church probably 
huew nothing of the matter, and took 
Easter day as was settled by the Almanack 
makers. 

Be all this as it may, Easter-day has 
this year been celebrated on the day on 
“hich it was intended, and for very good 
reasons, that it should never take place ; 
ind consequently all the services of the 
Sundays in the Prayer Book for the re- 
mainder of the year are out of place. This 
s nothing to us. But it is something to 
Rnd, that the attachment to times and 
seasons is so much worn out, that the 
vubrick may be construed into a dead letter, 
aad that an Attorney-General, who was so 
‘adigaant at a supposed jest only on the 
Athanasian creed, should pass unnoticed 
the violation of the rubrick, This is a 
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good omen, and we shall hope that it will 
lead in time to an examination of tbe 
Prayer Book itself. As the men of this 
day feel no longer the veneration that was 
paid by their ancestors to certain times 
and seasons, they will examine and com. 
pare with Scripture, what their ancestors 
drew up, upwards of two hundred years 
ago, for the regulation of their faith and 
religions worship. 

It cannot be said, that there is a waat 
of zeal for religious institutions at this 
time. For, notwithstanding the cry on 
the distressed state of our finances, a bill 
is in parliament for appropriating a million 
of money to the building of churches; and 
besides, there has been a meeting of the 
chief members of the sect established by 
law, to raise a subscription in aid of the 
same purpose. This building of new 
churches, at the time when the old ones 
present such vacuities at the time of divine 
service, may be considered as a singular 
phenomenon: for we may observe without 
fear of contradiction, that the present 
churches in England will hold on any day 
far more than have an inclination to go 
intothem. It is true, that in some places, 
from a very increased population, there is 
a defect in this respect: but in general it 
might not be a bad thing to follow the 
plan adopted in some parts of Switzerland, 
where Catholics and Protestants, at dif- 
ferent times of the day, make use of the 
same church, to let the Methodists, or 
other Dissenters, have the parish church at 
those hours when it is not wanted by the 
Establishinent. They will then be filled, 
and become more serviceable to the com- 
munity at large; and, when we consider 
that this million is to be raised upon 
the whole community, such an arrange- 
ment is what with propriety might be 
granted by the ruling party, to that, 
which, if not in wealth and power, yet in 
numbers, is equal or perhups superior. 

If we may judge of the churches in the 
country by those in London, this measure 
will be chiefly advantageous to the evange- 
lical party; for, exeept in very few in- 
stances, itis by them only thatthe churehes 
are filled. The new ones are to be built in 
populous districts, aud in those districts the 
evangelicals will always have the prefer- 
ence. The reason for this isobvious. With- 
out attending to the grounds of difference 
between the two parties, they take more 
ains, and endeavour to impress upon their 
hea rers the material objects of their common 
faith. Yet, perhaps, it has not occurred to 
the legislature, nor to these parties, nor, it 
may be said, sufficiently to those of ou 
own persuasion, who are also employed in 
building places of worship, why, after so 

tau expenditure upon such objects, so 
lithe has really been rained on the side of 
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religion. It is not known when the first build- 
ing was erected by Christiaus for the sake of 
public w ship. There is no trace ofany sach 
thing in the apostolical writings We read 
there » the church at a person's house, but 
the word ewnght to have been rendered 
meeting or assembly, which was held ina 
room iw that bonse used afterwards for 
other purposes. In those meetings every 
one took a part according to his peculiar 
gifts. There was no such thing as a ser- 
vice exclusively performed by one person 
with a peculiar character attached to him; 
and it would be well for Christians to con- 
sider whether the change from the aposto- 
lical mode of worship has not been exceed- 
ingly detrimental to the cause of the king- 
dom of God. 
Soon after the great departure from the 
spirit of Christianity in the usurpation of 
bishops, or pretended fathers of the church, 
lording it over Christ's heritage, magnifi- 
cent buildings were erected in imitation of 
the heathen temples. In these a degree of 
pomp was displayed little consistent with 
the humility of the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity; aud they frequently excited the 
jealousy of their heathen neighbours, 
Many of these structures were destroyed at 
the time of the Dioclesian persecution ; but 
they raised their heads again when Constan- 
tine formed his establishmentin church and 
state, and the temples of the Heathens were 
violently seized from them and converted 
to the purposes of the new superstition, 
The latter temples were easily convertible 
to the new faith, for they were adapted to 
solemn processions, and the imitation of 
Pagan sacrifices, which now began to be 
the general worship of those whe ealled 
themselves Christians. The Roman em- 
pire was soon covered with similar build- 
tags, many of them of beautiful or magunili- 
cent architecture. Vet, as their number and 
magnificence mereased, the spirit of true 
religion declined, and at last thick dark- 
ness covered the earth, and the worship of 
the unhallowed name almost universally 
prevailed. , 
On the great revolt from Popery, a con. 
siderable and very advantage ous change 
tok place in the services of these churches, 
the principal of which were the reading of 
the Senptures m the vulgar tongue, and 
the interpretation of them at stated times by 
the officiating minister. This was a very 
great improvement, aud i it falls short of 
the perfection to which eve ry Christian isto 
aim, still we must not be senseless of the 
obligations we lie under to those by whom 
this WH preveMment was eflecte d. The plan 
adopted by the sect established by law, was 
in geaeinl pirsued by the parties which dis. 
senied reament, ane congregations listened 
to the voice ol ibeir teacher, seldom think- 
ing of the daty of exhorting each other, but 


leaving that task to the officer, whose peca- 
liar business it was deemed tobe. In this 
manner things were conducted for upwards 
of two centuries in this country, when jt 
struck some eminent men, distinguished by 
their piety, that this could never bave been 
the intention of the first founders of Chris. 
tianity, that one should be appointed a 
teacher, and the rest were to remain in a 
state of pupilage all their lives. They 
began to diffuse the notion that all were in- 
terested in religion, aud unless they all felt 
that interest, there must be a coldness in 
divine worship, and very little feeling of 
universal benevolence. In consequence of 
this, churches were formed by the society 
which now goes under the name of the 
Methodists, and is entitled to a bigh de- 
gree of our respect. They were not con- 
feut, and in this we eannot too highly ap- 
plaud them, with the formal instruction 
and devotion of one day of the week, but 
ihey divided their society into classes and 
bauds, by which they might conveniently 
mect at other times in their private houses, 
and mutually edify each other. This is a 
very great improvement upon the former 
plan, for by this the talents of all are 
brought forth, They have discovered that 
others, besides those who are called men of 
learning, are capable of cominunicating 
the spiritual things of God; that many have 
gifts, which, under the former system, 
might have lain buried forever, 

This plan has been adopted, we beliere, 
in very few cases by us; yet it may be 
submitted to general consideration, that 
wherever a place of worship is built for 
three or four hundred members, there seems 
to be a waste of expense in its appropria- 
tion to a service for only one day of the 
week. The congregation might be divided 
into classes, so that each party might cou- 
veniently meet in it, and there employ 
themselves in those objects which are inter- 
esting to all Christians. Among us, as 
among the Methodists, it would be found, 
that many possess gifts which are now lost, 
many capable to edify each other by re- 
flections on our Scriptures. For it is @ 
great error to suppose that scholastic 
learning is uecessary to the furtherance of 
the gospel. Many who know nothing of 
Scripture but what they have learned from 
the translation in the vulgar tongue, and 
have never attended to any of the disputes 
about its meaning, know nothing of the 
pretended fathers, of councils, of articles of 
faith, may far excel in the knowledge of 
Christ, those whose lives have been passed 
in the dust of folies. Not that learning ' 
to be despised, but the only learning to be 
valued by us, is that which does not seem 
to be held in great estimation ; that whie 
gives us the knowledge of the Scriptures 18 
their original languages; and, if in out 
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meetings, any ene will read to us a chapter 
from the Hebrew or the Greek, thereby 
rectifying any error into which we may 
have been led by the imperfect translations 
now in use, he will receive from us due 
estimation. This point is recommended to 
all who wish to be valued for their learn- 
ing; and whether we possess among us any 
one who can do this, it is left to others, 
who have more experience than the writer 
to determine. 

The legislature has been occupied for 
some time on the bill of ludemnity, There 
did not exist in any one’s mind a doubt 
that such a bill would be passed, yet it gave 
occasion for animated debates in both 
houses, in which a variety of facts econ- 
wected with the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act were developed, and scenes laid 
open, which, in the page of history, will 
disgrace this country. There was one thing, 
however, which no Englishman could have 
anticipated, and that is, that the pains of a 
human being should be made the subject of 
merrimentiu an assembly of senators! Yet 
soit was. Among the petitions presented 
to the House from the détenés, was one from 
an infirm old man, who, in consequence of 
the violence used towards him, and the 
weight of his irons, was obliged to undergo 
a painful operation for a rupture. This 
was chosen as the theme for a display of 
wit by a member of administration, cele- 
brated for his parodies and satirical verses 
onall with whom he is now associated in 
the bonds of friendship. The torture of a 
man under the agonizing pains of a dread- 
ful operation, excited a general laugh on 
one side of the House, when dressed up in 
all the meretricious arts of specious elo- 
quence, What would this speaker have said 
to his friends during the six weeks that he 
lay on his bed incapable of turning him- 
self from the ball shot through his buttocks 
by this now valued friend whose place he had 
been secretly undermining ? What would he 
have said, if his pains had been turned into 
a jest, and he had been made the object of 
their merriment? This feature, in the pas- 
sing of the Indemnity bill, will not be 
easily forgotten. The neglect of petitions 
was to he expected ; that the afflictions of 
the prisoner should be a matter of jest, be- 
trays such a degree of depravity, and we 
might even add bad taste, as reflects equal 
disgrace on the speaker, and on those who 
could countenance such misplaced buf- 
foonery. 

In France, the debates of their houses 
contirue to be uninteresting. Libels as 
they are called, are daily published, and 
the frequent seizure of papers does not 
prevent the writers from giving their effu- 
stons to the public. The press will gain 
the victory even in France. The Concor- 
dat affords matter for much speculation ; 
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the difficulties in its way are the bishopries, 
for which funds are not easily to be found. 
As to the superstition intended to be sup- 
ported, public opinion is so much against it, 
that the Pope and his clergy are sunk too low 
ever to be again the authors of much mis- 
chief. The shot at the Duke of Wellington 
occupies still some attention 

The Polish Diet is about to assemble, and 
the rescript of the Emperor Alexander on 
this subject does him great credit. The 
Autocrat seems to have better i'eas of 
civil and religious liberty thao any other 
sovereign in Europe ; aud Poland stands a 
chance of enjoying more happiness under 
his mild dominion, than it could have done 
vader its former proud, domineering and 
oppressive aristocracy, 

From Spanish America, the accounts are 
afflicting to humanity. Spain has ever been 
cruel, and it was not to be expected that 
Mina, if taken, would be treated otherwise 
than as a rebel. But the partisans of the 
Spanish misrule, forgot that their oppo- 
neuts had the power of retaliation, and 
abovea hundred Spaniards have been sacri- 
ficed to the manes of the unfortunate chief- 
tain, When the passions are thus let loose, 
the consequences must be dreadful. The 
war must be now carried on to the annihila- 
tion of one or other of the parties. If Spain 
succeeds, gibbets, tortures, and all the 
horrors of the Inquisition, will be its aveng- 
ing instruments. We could hope that the 
other party, if successful, will not disgrace 
its cause by such wretched and unjustifiable 
ex pedients. 

Before this report is concluded, it may be 
thought by some incumbent ou the writer 
to take notice of our friend Belsham’s last 
tirade—but the contest is too trifling. On 
the subject of his indignation it will be suf- 
ficient to say, Qui capit ille facit: and 
once for all, he is recommended to Mr, Ro- 
binson’s History of Baptism, in which he 
will find a full refutation of all that he has 
advanced on infant baptism and babe 
sprinkling. Itis rather extraordinary that 
he should either not have seen, or have 
made so little use of thatexcellent work, in 
which there is more learning, and a better 
description of the manners and customs of 
the early Christians, than perhaps in any 
other ecclesiastical writer. As to the im- 
putation of the writer of this paper belong- 
ing to a sect of late date, this isa mistake of 
our worthy friend: for, when the writer 
quitted the sect established by law, he fol- 
lowed the example of Paul, and, not confer- 
ing with flesh and blood, gave himself 
wholly to the sacred Scriptures, and to those 
only : and his sect, if it is to be called a 
sect, is that to which Paul belonged, and 
of which he spoke, when he said, “ after 
the manner that they call heresy, worship 
I the God of my Fathers.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 


AND GENERAL 


LITERATURE. 


—_ 


The Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works of Joseph Priestley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
&c. With Notes by the Editor. Vol. LV. 

Letters to a Protestant Divine in Defence 
of Unitarianism. By Another Barrister. 
Sro. Os 

A Letter to Dr. Chalmers, occasioned 
by his Notice of Unitarians in the Appen- 
dix to his Sermon on the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte. To which is subjoined, 
a Statement of the Evidence of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Unitarianism. By Benjamin 
Mardon, Minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Glasgow. S8vo. Is. 

Posthumous Discourses of the very Ve- 
nerable Joshua Toulmin, D.D. Selected, 
revised and edited by Theophilus Browne, 
M.A. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Christianity and Present Politics how 
far receneilable: in a Letter to the Right 
Hon, W. Wilberforce. By Rev. H. Ba- 
thurst.. Svo. 3s, 

Who are the Happy? A Poem on the 
Christian Beatitudes, with other Poems on 
Saered Subjects. By William Hamilton 
Drummond, D.D. M.R.1. A. 8vo, 

An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery 


are produced or prevented by our present 
System of Prison Discipline. By Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. 8vo. 5s. 


Sermons on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte. 


(Continued from p. 152.) 

At St. Nicholas Street Chapel, Lan- 
caster, Nov, 23, 1817. By W. Lamport, 
Svo. Is. Gd. 

Ry H. G. Watkins, A, M, St. Swithin’s 
Church, 1s. 6d. 

By T. Bartleu, M.A. Kingston. 1s. 64, 

By W. Chaplin, Bishop Stortford. 1s. 

By J. Hi. Cox, Hadleigh. 1s, 

By Jos. Fletcher, M. A. Blackburn, 

By G. C, Gorham, M. A, Cambridge 
University. Is. 

By C.SJHawtree, M.A. Jews’ Chapel, 1s. 

By W. Harris, Wallingford. 1s, 

By J. Kennedy, Teston Church, Is. 

By T. Lewis, Islington. Is. 6d. 

By W. Marsh, A. M. St. Peter's, Col- 
chester, 1s. 6d. 

By R. Newman, Feversham. Is. 

By James Pilkington, Rayleigh. 1s. 

By C, F, Ramftler, Fulneck. Is. 
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- CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received from A Steady Unitarian; T. C. H.; J. Chad- 
wick; A.U.C.; H. G. (Maritus); J.H.; Peter Post Obit.; L.W.; Johu Kenrick; 
W.T. Procter; L. Holden; J.M.; A. Z.; An Occasional Reader; Eucharis ; Heresi- 
archas; Hopeful; M.H. 

We have received a letter from Mrs. Margarot, relict of the late Mr. M. Margarot, 
animadverting upon a passage ia Mr, Muir's letter, inserted XII. 577, in which the 
writer says, “ From our society’’ (meaning that of the political exiles at Sydney, New 
South Wales) “ Margarot is expelled.” Mrs. Margarot says, that their society would 
hare dowe Me. M. no honour, and that they afterwards courted his acquaintance, She 
then brings some most serious accusations against the persons before referred to, which 
we cannot consent to record on our pages; especially as no charge has been broug!it in 
this work against Mr. Margarot, which such counter-charges are necessary to refute. 
Mr. Muir states Mr. Margarot’s expulsion from amongst bis companions; Mrs. Margarot 
asserts tharthey afterwards sought to regain his acquaintance; and here the affair may 
rest. We ought toadd, that Mrs. Margarot says that “ Mr. Margarot visited Mr. Muir's 

and Mr. Skirving's friends after his return to England ;’”’ and that she announces, that 
“if there are any of Mr: Palmer's friends alive, who may wish to know any thing more 
of him, she will be at home aay day they may please to appoint by a note, to auswer 
their inquiries.” « Her-address is No. 4, Dear’s Place, Somer’s Town. Her letter is left 
to het address at the Publishers. 

The letter from Live was inserted before the lett requesting 
its withdrawment, was wishied. uatten (om Macniosield, 269 : 

Another Liverpool dent complains of the duplicity of the ministers co?- 
nected with the Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian Tract Socies y calling themselves 
Presbyterian.” We teave them to their own defence. 

The iflaess of the Editor daring nearly the whole of the month, will, it is. hoped, 
serve a¢ an excuse for any irregubsriti¢s, omissionsand crrors iu the present Number. 
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